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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


to the Deaf 





A Philanthropic Society, Incorporated in 1890 
Administration Building, The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


First Vice-president, Mary McCowEn 
Secretary, H. M. McCManaway 


President, Harris TAYLOR 


Second Vice-president, E. McK. Goopwin 


Treasurer, Boyp TAYLOR 


Honorary Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep DeLanp 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, JoseEpHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


1921-1924 
Harris Taytor, LL.D. 


Superintendent, Institution 
for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, New 
York City. 


A. L. E. Crouter, LL.D. 


Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


GILBert GrRosvENor, LL.D. 


President, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Joun Dutton WRIGHT 
Principal, Wright Oral 
School, New York City. 

Mary McCowen 


(Retired) Head of Deaf- 
Oral Department, Chicago 
Normal College. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1922-1925 
Davin FarrcHILp, D.Sc. 
In ‘Charge of Agricultural 
Explorations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cot. CHARLES W. RicH- 
ARDSON 


In charge of the Section of 
Defects of Hearing and 
Speech, Division of Recon- 
struction, U..S. Army. 


CaroLineE A. YALE, LL.D. 


Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


T. C. ForrESTER 


Superintendent, Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


H. M. McManaway 


Superintendent, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


1923-1926 
Mrs. CALVIN COoOoLIDGE 
Washington, D. C. 


E. McK. Goopwin 
Superintendent, North Car- 
olina School for the Deaf, 
Morganton, N. C. 


Harotp Hays, M. D. 

FE. A.wCoS. 
President American Feder- 
ation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


Atvin E. Pope 
Superintendent, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


A. C. MANNING 


Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Edgewood Park, 
Pa. 





























Mrs. EpmMunp Lyon 
Mrs. A. T. MILLs 

Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter 
SARAH FULLER 

FRANK M. Driccs 

Mrs. JoHN D. WRIGHT 


The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association, 
through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, 
and its official organ, the Votta REVIEW, en- 
courages the conservation of hearing, the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of the art of lip-reading by the 
hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its member- 
ship all persons who are interested in any 
of the objects the Association is striving to 
promote. Active membership dues are only 
$3 a year, with no entrance fee. Life mem- 





Mrs. NATHAN Topp Porter, Jr. 


Cora EvsiE KINzIE 
Tuomas A. EpIson 

Mrs. CuHarctes R. CRANE 
Mrs. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


bership fees are $50. 


Persons desiring to 


become members should send their remit- 


tances to Major Boyd Taylor, 
1601 35th Street N. W., 


Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer, 


The Votta Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 


extra charge. 


Every member of the Association has the 
right to visit the Vorta Bureau as often as 


desired. 


Ample opportunity to read or to 


study the many educational works in the 
reference library of the Votta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials and 
parents desiring teachers and for teachers 
who desire to change positions or who wish 


private pupils. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing and Their Friends, 
Published by the Volta Bureau 


Publication Office, 1918-32 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Address all communications to the Editorial Office, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“To be deaf and not know lip-reading is like living in the present age without the modern con- 


veniences.”—Juliet D. Clark. 
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HARRISON R. FITZGERALD---COTTON MILL 
PRESIDENT* 


By Laura A. Davies 


N the midst of industrial and political 

unrest, with graft and greed running 

rampant, with the thunder of wars 
and rumors of wars in our ears, and the 
ery for rights, for justice and redress 
going up from every class, it is like the 
healing breath of a fresh sea breeze to 
hear the story of a great industrial cor- 
poration where more than five thousand 
employees are working shoulder to 
shoulder with their employers to build 
up a successful business on the basis of 
a square deal for all concerned. Such 
a condition exists in the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills of Danville, Va. 
Back of the enterprise stands a far-seeing 
man, and back of the man is the vital 
principle, “Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” 

Harrison R. Fitzgerald, president and 
treasurer of this thirty million dollar en- 
terprise, is the moving spirit, the man 
who has been the leader and guide, the 
counsellor and friend of all his workers 
and associates in developing this happy 
state of affairs. He was born fifty years 
ago in Danville, the city which has al- 
ways been his home. In a home of cul- 
ture and refinement, where wealth had 
not crowded out the simple pleasures 
and realities of life, he grew to man- 
hood, nurtured by all that is best in 
American civilization and environment. 
He went to the public schools of Dan- 


“*Story No. 16 in this series, “Successful 
Deaf People of Today.” 


ville, a boarding school iw Culpeper 
County, Virginia, and later-fo Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

His deafness began to be troublesome 
when he was about twenty-five years of 
age. His associates regarded it as a 
“sad affliction.” But because he is the 
kind of man who will not accept afflic- 
tions, it was from the very beginning 
bringing him compensations instead. — It 
was saving him from wasting valuable 
hours in profitless social chatter, and im- 
pelling him to deep and concentrated 
thought. By his freedom from outside 
attractions and trivial pastimes he de- 
veloped an acute keenness in analyzing 
a problem, the ability to think through to 
a logical conclusion and the power to 
give a clear, concise statement of what- 
ever he found to report. 

His first position in the business world 
was that of errand boy in the Danville 
Cotton Mills. He worked his way up 
by gradual promotion, holding in turn 
every position in the offices until he 
reached that of president. The factory 
contains ninety-one acres of floor space. 
It consumes over forty-one million 
pounds of cotton and puts out one hun- 
dred and fifty-five million yards of cot- 
ton cloth annually. It has a weekly pay- 
roll of more than $125,000 for its five 
thousand seven hundred employees. 

Because only close association and in- 
timate knowledge can give a correct esti- 
mate of a man’s character and ability, I 
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HARRISON R. FITZGERALD 
The subject of one of the most inspiring stories Miss Davies has written. 
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trast to the old order of things where 


quote the following tribute from the pen 
of one of his lifelong friends: 


“No greater tribute to his administrative 
genius * * * * can be bestowed than the sim- 
ple statement-of the fact that during times 
of business unrest and financial panic, when 
other mills were shutting down or going into 
bankruptcy, his company never lost a day’s 
work and never failed to declare its dividend. 
Under his administration three facts are sig- 
nificant: the quality of the product has stead- 
ily improved, the conditions of the operatives’ 
lives have been constantly bettered and the 
value of the stockholder’s investment has pef- 
sistently increased. In this there is the revela- 
tion not only of the ability of the business 
man, but the quality of his manhood as 
well, # * * * 

“The three high places of Harry Fitzgerald 
are his business, his home and his church. He 
is intensely social in his disposition but he cares 
nothing for the frivolities and pastimes of 
modern society. He prefers a more sincere 
and sympathetic fellowship with his family 
and friends around his own fireside. The 
quiet, delightful conversation and the simple 
recreations of the family circle he finds more 
engaging than the small talk of the drawing 
room. He prefers mingling with men in the 
services of the sanctuary to the games and 
gossip of the club. In his home he is the 
affectionate and indulgent husband and father, 
the hospitable host and delightful companion. 
In his church he is a brother indeed, concerned 
for the well being, material and spiritual, of 
those about him.” 


A large church earphone equipment 
with a receiver in his family pew has 
been a help in the past in keeping him 
in touch with church work, though he is 
almost totally deaf now and is depending 
more and more on his eyes even there. 

One of his great services to the men 
of the church has been the organization 
and leadership of a large men’s Bible 
class. Several hundred men listen to his 
inspiring address every Sunday morning. 
They believe in him and love him. They 
respond to his appeals and follow his 
leadership into larger lives and greater 
activities. 

Five years ago he introduced into the 
cotton mills a system of employee rep- 
resentation which is called “Industrial 
Democracy.” Practically applied, he 
Says, it means simply the Golden Rule 
in industry, or a square deal between 
employer and employee. In direct con- 
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each is trying to get as much as possible 
out of the other and give as little as 
possible in return, this is a system where 
representatives from both sides can 
gather around a common council table, 
talk over their problems and differences 
and come to a mutually satisfactory 
agreement. Befcre introducing the plan 
into his factory, Mr. Fitzgerald spent 
several months teaching it to his super- 
intendents, overseers, heads of depart- 
ments and others in authority. He ex- 
plains it briefly in this way: 


“The system is constructed on four princi- 
ples that we call Corner Stones and a fifth 
that we call the Cap Stone. The foundation 
or Corner Stones are Justice, Co-operation, 
Economy and Energy; the Cap Stone is Ser- 
vice. Under the old system there was often 
lack of the elementary principles of justice 
and, regardless of how anxious an employer 
or superintendent might be to accord full 
justice to his operatives, there were many in- 
stances which would perhaps never come to 
his notice of petty frictions and irritations 
growing out of arbitrary rulings and the atti- 
tude of foremen to their help. Therefore we 
pledged ourselves to a principle of absolute 
justice in dealing with each other, as well as 
with those from whom we buy and to whom 
we sell. It is perhaps unnecessary to explain 
that our second principle—namely Co-operation 
—is a fundamental necessity, for without it we 
could never attain maximum _ efficiency. 
Economy, practically applied, means the sav- 
ing of waste, the stoppage of leaks, the 
proper care of machines and tools, etc. 
Energy is the power back of action, and action 
is necessary to produce results. In our system 
it does not mean ‘speed up’ or ‘work harder’ 
but it does mean ‘wake up’ and energize our 
minds as well as concentrate our powers upon 
the work before us so as to make every mo- 
ment count. The outcome of these four prin- 
ciples is the Cap Stone of our whole system— 
namely, Service. We are all in business to 
serve and, whether we have found it out or 
rot, it is absolutely true that ‘he profits most 
who serves best.’ 

“Now in order to carry out this system 
there must be some orderly method of com- 
munication ; some plan by means of which dis- 
cussions can be had between employer and 
employee, and among themselves, and oppor- 
tunities created for self-expression as well as 
a friendly hearing on matters affecting their 
mutual interest; such for instance, as _ the 
welfare of the people, rates of pay, hours of 
work, employment and _ sanitary conditions, 
etc.:—or, in other words, anything that per- 
tains to our mutual interest. Our plan in this 
respect is very similar to that of the Federal’ 
Government; that is to say, we have a House 
of Representatives, a Senate and a Cabinet. 
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All members are either operatives or overseers in the mills, or their families. 


Is composei of forty-five pieces. 
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The popular body is, of course, the House of 
Representatives, there being one member for 
every forty operatives or fraction thereof 
from each department of the organization. 
Representatives are elected by secret ballot by 
the operatives in virtually the same manner 
as to caucus, campaigning and voting as is 
done in a national election. Any white person 
twenty-one years of age or older, male or 
female, who has been in the employ of the 
company for one year, is eligible. The Senate 
is made up of the foreman and managers and 
is therefore not an elective body. The Cabinet 
consists of the executive officers of the com- 
pany. Legislation to become effective must be 
passed by a majority of both houses and be 
approved by the Cabinet.” 


The plan creates an atmosphere of 
confidence and cooperation and gives the 
workers an outlet for self-expression 
which has resulted in a large number of 
inventions and _  labor-saving devices. 
There was one old man, a second hand 
in one of the cloth rooms, in charge of 
some of the finishing machines. He 
worked a long time trying to find some 
way to prevent the cloth being wrinkled 
and cut while passing through steel cal- 
endar rolls. He finally constructed a 
simple but ingenious device which did 
exactly what he wanted. The company 
had it patented for him and gave him a 
check for $1,000 as a reward for his con- 
tribution to the betterment of his depart- 
ment. 

The Economy Dividend is one of the 
practical results which benefits every 
person connected with the organization. 
In the beginning of the regime a fair 
scale of work and wages was decided on 
as mutually satisfactory, then the work- 
ers were given the opportunity to in- 
crease their earnings by individual effort 
toward the collective output. The 
amount of this increase is divided at the 
end of every month equally between the 
workers and the company. The first 
month after the plan went into effect a 
dividend of five per cent of their earn- 
ings was paid. This percentage in- 
creased month by month, till it is now 
16 2-3 per cent. That means that every 
man whose salary is $100 per month re- 
reives in addition $16.66 as a reward 
for the collective effort toward economy 


and increased production. This is not 
a share in the legitimate profits of the 
business, but a share in the results of 
increased efficiency in methods of work. 
It is a big thing, the employee-half 
amounting to more than $900,000 an- 
nually. But larger than the money value 
of it to the employees is the worthwhile 
attitude which it gives them toward their 
work and their lives—an attitude of 
aspiration and altruism, of fidelity and 
cooperative effort. 


The educational work of this minia- 
ture democracy covers a_ wide field. 
There are day and night schoools, kin- 
dergartens, girls’, boys’ and mothers’ 
clubs, a large up-to-date Y. M. C. A. 
building, and Hylton Hall Home for 
girls. There is a free medical clinic and 
a sanitary milk station. In the center of 
Schoolfield Park is a day nursery, where 
the small children are cared for while 
their mothers work in the mills. The 
babies are fed every two hours, bathed 
once or twice a day, and the older chil- 
dren given dinner and afternoon lunch, 
all for five cents a day. There are gym- 
nasium classes, games and athletic clubs, 
swimming pools, libraries and_ social 
clubs, community entertainments and 
play festivals, a community Christmas 
tree, picnics and park outings. The ac- 
companying picture of the pageant in 
Ballou Park shows only a part of the 
throng of recreationists who enjoy these 
play times. 

The mill community at Schoolfield, 
which is a suburb of Danville, has four 
churches. All of them have. found it 
necessary to build additional rooms since 
Industrial Democracy went into effect 
five years ago. A very large majority 
of the mill families own their own 
homes free of debt. In short, these fac- 
tory workers comprise a prosperous, in- 
telligent, satisfied community of honest, 
loyal citizens in a city noted for its 
cleanliness and sanitary conditions. 

At the Southern Textile Basketball 
Tournament held at Greenville, S. C., 
last year the mill delegation from 
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AND MILL BOYS 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS OF SCHOOL 
The “Gym” is 44x65 feet; running track, 32 laps to mile; afternoon and evening classes under supervision of Director. 
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Schoolfield made such an impression on 
their associates for clean sportsmanship 
and manly and womanly conduct that 
the referee wrote Mr. Fitzgerald an en- 
thusiastic letter which closed with this 
significant paragraph: 


“IT do not know much about corporations or 
finance, but there must be some dividends 
other than dollars and cents which come to 
the man who heads up a corporation like 
vours; dividends that are in the nature of 
human feelings and satisfaction—and if so, 
your corporation ought to be in a_ position 
to declare increasingly large dividends of this 
kind as the years go by. Sir, I congratulate 
you upon the human product of the Dan River 
Cotton Mills; up to date, it is the best I have 
seen. 


As successful as Industrial Democ- 
racy has been with him, Mr. Fitzgerald 
does not regard it as a cure-all for the 
ills of the business world everywhere. 
In fact, he admits that democracy is a 
dangerous thing unless it is governed by 
the right spirit. And the right spirit or 
the right atmosphere cannot be grown in 
any factory overnight. It requires edu- 
cation and growth away from the atti- 
tude of suspicion and distrust. It is the 
spirit back of the plan rather than the 
plan itself which is important. In his 


“earnest conviction that the spirit of the 


Golden Rule is the all important thing 
and that it will solve every problem, he 
says: 

“T believe before God that I state the plain 
and simple truth when I tell you that unless 
or until this country of ours comes to know 
that kind of solution in our dealings with each 
other and with other nations, we are not 
going to have any peace or satisfaction, and 
the further we go in the other direction the 
more dangerous it is going to be.” 


When his deafness first appeared Mr. 
Fitzgerald used an ordinary ear trumpet. 
As it progressed, he used various kinds 
of electrical phones, while at the same 
time he was developing his sense of 
sight and, in fact, all of his other senses 
to take the place of the diminishing 
hearing. Six or eight years ago he dis- 
carded his high powered acousticon, 
and has from that time depended 
on lip-reading alone. About the time he 


discarded his phone, he began a course 
in lip-reading, but after a few lessons 
the*teachers told him frankly they could 
not teach him anything more, as he was 
already an adept. In conversation with 
those to whom he is accustomed his 
deafness is hardly perceptible. With 
strangers it is a little more difficult, but 
his resourcefulness invariably overcomes 
the difficulties. His telephone conversa- 
tions are three-cornered affairs. He 
does the talking, his secretary receives 
the replies and repeats them to him. 


He is president of the Danville Rotary 
Club and an enthusiastic Rotarian. He 
attends meetings and conventions of all 
kinds. More than that, he knows what 
is going on and takes part in the dis- 
cussions. It is not alone a case of ex- 
pert lip-reading, though it is that. He 
also brings to bear all his other highly 
developed faculties in numerous ways. 
When he goes into a public meeting he 
knows what it is about and in many in- 
stances knows the speakers and has a 
fairly good idea of what they might, 
could, would, or should say. Whenever 
necessary some one will “scotch”. for 
him, as he calls it, but even without this 
assistance he seldom fails to keep the 
trend of affairs in any meeting and he 
usually gets more real benefit from it 
than many of those who have perfect 
hearing. 

In the February 18, 1923, number of 
Collier’s Weekly, there was an editorial 
which was later reprinted in Progress, 
the weekly magazine issued by the Dan- 
ville Cotton Mills for its employees. 
Speaking of former President Wilson, it 
contains this quotation, which might be 
applied with equal force in his small 
democracy to Mr. Fitzgerald: 


“Woodrow Wilson means something to the 
people of the United States; something pro- 
found, something they cannot forget. People 
think of him now as the man who was behind 
the inspiration of their greatest moments; 
who stirred them to a fresh understanding 
of the meaning of words that had become 
mere patter on tongues—‘democracy,’ ‘union.’ 
He made them realities, personal, deep— 
showed them as the reason of all that is good 
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in our present, all that is hopeful in our 
future, the working basis on which men may 
strive to liberty of soul and peaceful achieve- 
ment. He made them literally things to’ die 
for, lifting all of our plain, humble thousands 
who never knew applause or wealth or the 
honor of office into the ranks of those who 
are willing to die for an ideal—the highest 
plane that humans reach.” 


It is just so that their president has 
inspired the workers in the cotton mill 
to their greatest moments of enthusiasm 
over an ideal and has reinstated their 


own sublime meaning into the hackneyed 
words Justice, Cooperation, Economy, 
Energy and Service. He has turned 
these abstract terms into living realities. 
In one little corner of our nation he has 
made “democracy” a beautiful fact. His 
people intuitively recognize him as the 
embodiment of their own highest aspira- 
tions and follow his leadership with a 
confidence and loyalty that is touching 
because it is so rare. 





AUDIOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS AND 
THEIR USES* 


The Problem of Making Measurements of the Degrees of Hearing and the Practical 
Applications of Such Measurements Made with Audiometers Designed by the Western 
Electric Company, in Co-operation with Dr. E. P. Fowler. 


HE <Audiometer is an instrument 

for measuring the efficiency of 
hearing, either relative to the nor- 

mal ear or in absolute units of sensation. 
There are three types of audiometers, 
Types I, II and III. In each of these 
types the tone is delivered to the ear by 
means of a special telephone receiver. 
For the first two types, the electrical 
generator supplying the current to this 
telephone receiver is of the audion bulb 
type. The various frequencies are ob- 
tained by varying the constants of the 
electrical circuit. In the third type of 


audiometer, the generator is of the 
vibrating reed type. It gives only a 
compound tone of variable intensity. 


An analysis of this tone shows that it 
has frequency components throughout 
the important range of speech frequen- 
cies. The scale is arranged so that when 
the intensity dial is varied until the 
threshold of hearing is reached, its read- 
ing gives the per cent hearing for speech. 

The first type of audiometer was de- 
signed primarily for use in hospitals, 
medical schools and for highly special- 


*Extracts from nctes on a talk given before 
the College of Physicians, April 18, 1923, by 
Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., Research Labora- 
tories, A. T. & T. Co., and W. E. Co., Inc. 





ized workers. It has a frequency range 
divided into twenty steps from 647 to 
16,384 double vibrations per second, and 
an intensity range of approximately one 
hundred million million divided into 28 
steps. 

When high frequencies are produced 
in an ordinary room, standing waves 
occur, due to the reflection from the 
walls. As a consequence of this it is 
extremely difficult to avoid errors in 
measuring hearing by the usual meth- 
ods. This source of error is avoided 
when the sound is delivered directly to 
the ear by a telephone receiver. 

The scales on the audiometers are ar- 
ranged so that equal steps produce equal 
loudness changes as perceived by the ear. 
If the intensity dial is rotated uniformly, 
the tone dies away in the same manner 
as that from a vibrating tuning fork 
held in the air. 

The great advantage of the audio- 
meter over tuning forks is that the tone 
can be held at a constant intensity at any 
desired value, whereas with the tuning 
fork the intensity continually decreases. 
Also the intensity of the sound from the 


tIn a redesigned audiometer this range has 
been extended to 32 vibrations per second and 
the dial reads directly “Hearing Loss.” 
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A Type I Audiometer. Types II and III are much smaller. 


audiometer is definitely known in abso- 
lute units, so that if desired the actual 
amplitude of the sound wave in the 
auditory meatus can be calculated. 

Type II audiometer is similar in per- 
formance to Type I, but is limited in its 
frequency and intensity range. Its fre- 
quency range is from 64 to 8,192 double 
vibrations per second, being divided into 
eight steps, each step corresponding to 
an octave on a musical scale. Its inten- 
sity range is approximately ten thousand 
million. 

As indicated above, the Type III 
Audiometer is arranged to read directly 
the average percent hearing. The zero 
hearing point is taken as the average in- 
tensity where one feels the sound wave. 
The 100 per cent hearing point is taken 
as the average threshold intensity for 
people who are known to have normal 
hearing. The first intensity point corre- 
sponds to that produced when one talks 
very loud directly into the ear. The 
range of intensities between these two 
points is divided into 100 equal loudness 
steps. This type of audiometer was de- 


signed to fulfill the demand for a quick 
test and is particularly adapted for use 
in the army and navy, public schools, 
and large industrial concerns. 

Typical audiograms or threshold-of- 
audibility curves for six types of deaf- 
ness are shown in Figure 2. The 
threshold of hearing curve is represented 
in its relation to the normal auditory- 
sensation area. The fraction of the nor- 
mal auditory area~above the abnormal 
threshold curve is taken as the percent 
hearing, since it represents approximate- 
ly the number of pure tones available 
for the deaf man’s use compared with 
those available for the average person of 
normal hearing. The Type III audio- 
meter is ‘designed to give very quickly 
an approximate value of the percent 
of hearing as thus defined. 

For clinical purposes, one is usually 
more interested in departures from the 
normal than in absolute values. In Fig- 
ure 3 the same audiograms are shown as 
those in Figure 2, but they are plotted 
as departures from the normal, that is, 
we plot the distance from the normal to 
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the abnormal! curve measured in loudness 
units, as a function of frequency. The 
Type II audiometer is designed so that 
such curves can be plotted directly from 
the scale readings on the intensity dial. 

There are three principal uses for 
audiometers, namely : 

(1) For making physical examina- 
tions of candidates for schools, for the 
army and navy, or for large industrial 
concerns, etc. 

(2) For diagnostic purposes. 

(3) For obtaining data for prescrib- 
ing aids for hearing. In school it is 
very desirable to separate those with 
abnormal hearing from the other chil- 
dren so that they may receive special 
instruction. the pupils in this 
segreeated group should again be di- 
vided into probably three or four groups 
according to their degree of hearing. 
This can be done very quickly with the 
Type III audiometer. 

The usefulness of audiometers in the 
army and navy is very evident. They 
will be extensively used, not only for 
measurements on applicants but for 
periodic measurements of those in the 
service. 


Also 


The full significance of audiometric 
measurements for diagnostic purposes is 
not at present understood. A full un- 
derstanding can come only after the ear 
specialists have had considerable experi- 
ence with these instruments. However, 
it seems reasonable to expect that, when 
accurate audiograms for each known 
ease are kept on file, information will 
soon accumulate from which some im- 
portant generalizations can be made. 
Recent discussions of this phase of the 
work have been made by Dean and 
Bunch,* Wilson and Minton** and 
Fowler and Wegel.*** 


*Audioreter in the Otological Clinic, Amer. 
Ot. Soc. Proc., vol. 15, part II, 1920: Laryn- 
goscope, August, 1919. 

**Proc. Inst. Med. of Chicago, 
157-171. 

*** A udiometric Methods and Their Applica- 
tions: Trans. Amer. Lar. Rhin. & Ot. Soc., 
1922. 


1921, pp. 


The third use mentioned has received 
little attention by ear specialists. This is 
due principally to two facts, namely: 
(1) that the physical properties, ex- 
pressed in definite numerical terms, of 
the existing types of aids for hearing, 
are not generally known, (2) the exist- 
ing audiometric measurements are not 
sufficiently standardized to enable an 
otologist to give accurate numerical fig- 
ures for the degree of deafness. There 
are a number of factors which must be 
taken into account before one can tell 
accurately whether any of the existing 
aids for hearing will give material aid. 

The proper volume of speech for any 
case of deafness can be determined 


rather accurately, but it will require con- 
siderable experience with the various 
types of deafness before one can expect 
great proficiency in prescribing aids for 
hearing. 





THE DEAF IN ENGLAND 

The National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, the British organization, is striving to 
lengthen the course of instruction for deaf 
children, by extending it at both ends—that is, 
by having the children enter school at an 
earlier age and leave at a later one. The 
present ruling of the Board of Education in 
England permits, and pays for, a deaf child’s 
attendance at school from the age of twu, 
and stresses the need for it no later than the 
age of five. The College of Teachers is 
urging more general attention to the impor- 
tance of taking advantage of this provision, 
and is also presenting recommendations for 
the establishment of a school for the higher 
education of pupils above the age of sixteen 
(the present limit), with both literary and vo- 
cational instruction. 


FOURTH SCHOLARSHIP FOR WHIT- 
AKER SCHOOL 


The Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, 
Denver, Colorado, announces the gift of a 
fourth perpetual loan scholarship, covering 
tuition for the course of nine months in 
speech-reading as outlined by the school. 

This scholarship was presented November 2, 
1923, by Miss Elizabeth McSweeney, of Den- 
ver, aS an expression of her appreciation of 
the value of her own course in speech-reading. 

The donor of the scholarship is thus re- 
cording the fact that one is justified in looking 
forward to success as a speech-reader and she 
is pointing out the way for some cne who may 
wish to follow it. 





THE APPEAL 
OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department ta Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 


REETINGS for the New Year, to 

each and every reader of this de- 
partment! May 1924 bring us all hap- 
piness, many opportunities for service, 
and strength to meet all demands. 


Many interesting letters have reached 
my desk since I prepared my “copy” for 
the VoLtta Review last month. A teach- 
er of lip-reading for adults tells of a 
little deaf boy who has been brought to 
her, and asks me to send a list of suita- 
ble schools and some literature on home 
training to his parents and physician. 
A father tells of the progress of his lit- 
tle girl of three in learning to use a 
slight amount of hearing. A mother 
wants to know about a school for a little 
boy who is backward as well as deaf. 
Another mother sends this heartwarming 
message: “If a mother’s gratitude makes 
you and the others associated with you, 
happier, you have mine a million fold.” 

One teacher sent a letter which I am 
passing on to you: 


“I have had experience through all the 
grades of a state school for the deaf, super- 
vising the articulation and lip-reading, have 
also had a number of adult pupils for lip- 
reading, but have never done any work with 
children younger. than seven years of age. 

“In the town where I am at present there 
is a dear little girl two and one-half years 
old whose grandmother has asked me to in- 
struct her. The child had scarlet fever a year 
ago, which left her totally deaf. If you can 
give me any suggestions or instructions as to 
how to begin with so young a child, I shall 
be grateful. The lip-reading and speech work 
(which will come later) will not be at all 
difficult for me. 

“Your articles in the Review have interested 
me greatly, and I’m sure they are helpful and 
inspiring to all teachers and parents of little 
deaf ones.” ‘ 


I gave her such information as I 
could, and sent her a set of the pamph- 
lets published by the Volta Bureau for 


the mothers of small deaf children, but 
it occurs to me that some of my readers 
who have worked with very young deaf 
children may be able to offer special 
suggestions. If you can, will you please 
send them to me, that I may forward 
them to the teacher? 

Another letter presents a problem that 
will appeal to all of us. A little girl, 
deaf, and so badly crippled that she can- 
not attend school! She has found a 
friend in the young lady who writes 
as follows: 


“T want to teach a little deaf girl at home. 
She is so badly crippled that she cannot go to 
school. She is about eleven years old. She 
cannot read, write or speak, but has some 
speaking voice. She has had no teaching of 
any kind. I think she could learn if taught. 
She can hear if spoken to in a loud voice, 
and will try to speak. I would like to teach 
her lip-reading. I want a book on how to 
teach, and how to begin with lessons. Her 
parents have not the means to take a teaching 
course, and it would not pay me to take that 
just to teach her.” 

Dear reader, will you not be her 
friend also, and give what help you can 
to the young teacher? Perhaps you 
have some discarded, but good, sense- 
training materials that you can pass 
along. Perhaps you can find a set of 
pictures, or cards, or colors to match, or 
sandpaper letters, or toys or a chart 
for lip-reading drill, that you will not 
need again. Won’t you look and find 
out, and let me know? 

Two months ago, when I gave you 
Mrs. Moore’s account of an experiment 
in the Florida School, I said that the 
teachers of that school had promised 
something more for an early number. 
They have been most gracious, sending 
such a splendid supply of material that I 
am going to save some of it for Febru- 
ary. This first installment deals especial- 
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ly with work with younger children, but 
Part II will offer suggestions for the 
teachers of higher grades as well. 

Poe a oe 


TESTED SCHOOLROOM DEVICES 


Contributed by the Oral Teachers in the 
Florida School 


Part I. 


When the teachers in the Oral Depart- 
ment of the Florida School were asked 
to contribute to an article for Miss 
Byrd’s department in the Votta Re- 
VIEW, telling about some of their favor- 
ite schoolroom methods, like the supper 
guests of old “they all with one consent 
began to make excuse.” Their unanimity 
extended even to the nature of the ex- 
cuse made, “For,” said they severally 
and collectively, “I am not doing any- 
thing that is original, and what I could 
say would not help or even interest any- 
body.” Their objections were finally 
overcome, not by an increase in self- 
confidence, but by this thought: “If we 
set the ball rolling by telling some of 
our ideas, others surely will be em- 
boldened to do likewise, and in the end 
Miss Byrd’s department will become for 
us teachers of the deaf what certain 
pages of the ‘Normal Instructor’ are to 
public school teachers—a real teachers’ 
exchange and source of professional in- 
formation. To be able to turn to the 
‘Appeal of the Deaf Child’ each month 
when the Review comes and find how 
other teachers are meeting problems 
similar to ours would make any effort 
worth while.” 


Teachers, ordinarily, are not blest with 
much spare time, so we have not at- 
tempted an article, but have merely gath- 
ered up a few of the plans that have 
stood the test of use in our schoolrooms 
and proved valuable. We have three 
grades in our primary building, and this 
year has brought us the youngest enter- 
ing class we have ever had. Many games 
are necessary to keep the babies inter- 
ested, and to awaken and develop the 


little minds. Here is a group of their 


favorites: 


1. Draw a circle on the floor and 
have the children sit on the floor just 
outside it. Place from two to five ten- 
pins in the center (it is best to make a 
cross where each tenpin is to stand). 
Have the children take turns rolling the 
ball at the pins. For each pin that a 
child knocks over, give him a stick to 
hold till the end of the game. Let each 


child go to the blackboard and make as 
many marks as he has sticks. 


2. Draw a line about three feet long 
on the floor and place an empty chalk 
box on its side at one end of it. Have 
the children take turns rolling a_ ball 
along the line and into the box. Try 
to make the ball stay inside and turn 
the box over on its bottom. 


3. An old game in which hearing 
children delight and from which deaf 
children can derive almost as much 
pleasure is “Looby Loo.” Of course the 
words are not understood, but the chil- 
dren seem to feel the rhythm of the little 
folk dance. Here are the words and a 
descriptions of the actions: Have the 
children stand in a circle. 

“T put my right hand in, 

I put my right hand out, 


I give my hand a shake, shake, shake, 
I turn myself about.” 


Chorus—Children join hands and skip. 
“Now we skip Looby Loo, 

Now we skip Looby Light, 

Now we skip Looby Loo, 

All on a Saturday night.” 


The other stanzas are practically the 
same except the words “left hand” are 
used in the second stanza, “both hands” 
in the third, “right foot” in the fourth, 
“left foot” in the fifth, “whole head” 
in the sixth, and “whole self” in the 
last. 

Here is another group more directly 
to secure concentration and coordination. 
The first one was brought to us by a 
visitor who, after the children had tried 
it, won their lasting admiration by his 
ability to keep track of his nose! 
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1. Grasp the nose with the left hand 
and the left ear with the right hand. 
Slap the right knee with the right hand 
and the left knee with the left hand. 
Grasp the nose with the right hand and 
the right ear with the left hand. Re- 
peat these actions in the order given and 
with increasing rapidity. 


2. Place the hands in the lap with 
the right palm turned up and the left 
palm turned down. Now turn the left 
palm up and the right palm down, 
quickly. 


3. Have the children sit in a circle 
with both palms turned up in laps. Pass 
a bean-bag around the circle from right 
to left, each child receiving the bag in 
his right hand, palm up, passing it to 
his left hand, and then on to his neigh- 
bor with his left palm down. As simple 
as this sounds, it is surprising how dif- 
ficult little children find it to make the 
left hand motion correctly. 


4. A good little device for improving 
breath control is a small ball of paper 
dropped into a candy bottle. <A long, 
straight “wh” blown into the bottle 
makes the ball dance around and around 
in the most fascinating manner, while 
“p, p, p” turns it into a hopping, leap- 
ing delight, etc. 


In classes that have gained a usable 
amount of speech and language, the fol- 
lowing games are often used to add the 
element of pleasure to the daily round 
of drill: 


1: Is 2 


Have one child hide his eyes and an- 
other name some object on a chart. 
(This may ‘be used with miscellaneous 
noun charts, classified nouns, as. foods, 
clothing, rooms, or element charts.) The 
first child then opens his eyes and asks 
the class, “Is it an apple?” or “Is it—?” 
If he fails to name the right object in 
three guesses he then asks one child, 
“What is it, Mary?” Mary answers, 
“Tt is (an orange).” The first child 
points to it on the chart and the game 


? 
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begins again with Mary hiding her eyes. 


2. Get a number of pictures, each 
showing several objects, as a house, with 
trees, grass, flowers, the sky, horses, 
dogs, cows, etc. Place them on a table 
behind the teacher. Let each child select 
a picture, from which, while standing 
behind the teacher, he names as many 
objects as he can. The teacher, without 
seeing the picture, writes down only the 
words which are spoken correctly. The 
child having the most words in his list 
wins. 


3. Have the children stand in a row 
against the wall. Give them small sticks 
of uniform length—twelve inch rulers 
are good. Give commands around the 
class rapidly. Each child performing 
his action correctly may take one step 
forward, marking the place by putting 
his ruler on the floor. If a child fails 
he goes back one step. If he moves out 
of his turn he must go back to the wall. 
The one first reaching a fixed goal is 
winner. 


4. For the question, “How many—?” 

Have child roll two balls and knock 
down ten-pins. Ask class, “How many 
fell? How many did not fall?” 


5. <A simple little game that combines 
noun drill with various other useful 
drills is this: 


Place all the fruit. pictures on a table 
and have one child act as teacher. One 
by one the other children ask, “May I 
have an apple?” “May I have a ba- 
nana?” and the “teacher” gives them the 
fruits for which they ask. After all 
the cards have been taken, they may be 
returned to the table by letting the 
“teacher” ask in turn, “May I have—?” 

a et 


Is that not a fine set of ideas for the 
New Year? I am sure that many, many 
teachers, and mothers too, will echo my 
expression of gratitude to the Florida 
teachers for this splendid co-operation, 
and I hope that other schools will return 
the compliment by outlining, for. them 
and other readers, some devices: which 
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they have used successfully. Please 


send them to 





ERNEST TOMPKINS 

Mr. Ernest Tompkins, of Pasadena, 
California, was called from his earthly 
labors on November 11, 1923, having 
undergone an operation from which he 
had not strength to rally. He was born 
in Troy, N. Y., in 1869. He attended 
Cornell University and graduated there 
as mechanical engineer in 1898. He was 
elected to membership in the honorary 
engineering Greek letter fraternity, 
Sigma Xi. He came to California in 
1912, making his home in Pasadena. 
He followed his profession until 1915; 
, from that time was variously occupied 
and gave generously of his time and 
energy to the promotion of reform in 
methods of education of children suffer- 
ing from speech defects, as hereafter to 
be mentioned. 

Mr. Tompkins was a man of sterling 
character and excellent abilities, well 
qualified as an engineer and highly es- 
teemed by all who knew him, while a 
circle of more intimate friends were 
warmly attracted to him personally for 
his genial and attractive traits of charac- 
ter. He leaves a widow and four promis- 
ing children, three sons and a daughter, 
to cherish the memory of an excellent 
husband and father. 

His educational work has been men- 
tioned, and in that connection we may 
speak of a circumstance which largely 
influenced him and led him to devote 
care, thought and labor most unselfishly 
to the welfare of others. He suffered 
from an impediment of speech which 
acted as an obstacle to the attainment of 
the full advantages that his merits de- 
served. This fact caused him to study 
profoundly the functions of speech. He 
gave his life largely to the inculcation of 


sound methods in dealing with the de- 
fects of stuttering speech in children 
during the plastic age, when they could 
most easily be remedied. His studies 
convinced him that methods generally in 
use were not well advised. He believed, 
for one thing, that dealing wisely with 
children in their earliest years was all- 
important. They should be protected 
from ridicule, receive individual instead 
of class instruction and never be urged 
to repeated efforts at speaking, when 
each new attempt intensified the diffi- 
culty. The main effort should be to- 
ward making speech spontaneous and 
unconscious, as it is with normal per- 
sons. Mr. Tompkins had become na- 
tionally known for his writings and the 
principles which he advocated. He was 
a frequent contributor to the Votta Re- 
VIEW. 

I spoke of Mr. Tompkins being  na- 
tionally known and I may add—inter- 
nationally known. He was in especial 
communication and agreement with Dr. 
Albert Liebmann, of Berlin, who stands 
in the first rank of authors who have 
won recognition as masters of the sub- 
ject of speech defect and I may say 
that on my last visit to Mr. Tompkins 
in the hospital, he urged me to do any- 
thing in my power to assist toward the 
publication of a book now ready for the 
press but which, in the universal poverty 
of Germany, Professor Liebmann lacks 
the means to publish. This book is the 
fruit of five years spent during the we 
in examining and treating soldiers with 
speech defects.* 

Anyone interested to aid in the pub- 
lishing of this work will render a worthy 
service by sending any small or large 
amount to “Sanitaetsrat Alb. Liebmann, 
Berlin N. W. 23. Lessing Str. 24.” 


RicuHarp Dewey, A. M., M. D. 


*Prof. Alb. Liebmann Sanitaetsrat expresses 
himself (in German) as follows in a letter to 
Mr. Tompkins, dated October 18, 1923: “Dur- 
ing the war, for five long years, I treated 
soldiers with speech disturbances and by that 
means gained important views which I have 
incorporated in my new book.” (Translation 
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“A friend is the gift of God, and He only 


© Sak atlas pat FRIENDS: 

This is the month of beginnings. 
Today the Strange Angel is placing be- 
fore you a new book with fresh white 
pages on which you will inscribe your 


coming deeds. How refreshing it is to 
feel at the beginning of happenings once 
more! How invigorating to know that 
a whole new year lies ahead, to be lived 
full of adventures, and who knows what 
victories! What will you do with this 
wonderful year? Will you fill it full of 
beginnings, as well as finish up the 
uncompleted tasks ? 

When I look back over the past year 
I am well pieased. Perhaps because 
there have not been so many mistakes 
and heart-aches as of yore; or is the 
old world growing kinder and wiser as 
it rolls along? To be sure there has 
been seething unrest, but somehow, it 
seems to me that nations and _ states 
and people are becoming more friendly. 

In this little circumspect world of 
ours bounded on all sides by a wall of 
deafness, I find so many encouraging 
beginnings! Let me see! There are 
more clubs for the hard of hearing. 
They have started bravely in Des 
Moines, Bloomfield, Cleveland, Denver, 
Buffalo, oh, ever so many places. And 
every new club means a place for more 


who made hearts can unite them.”—Southey. 


hard-of-hearing people to gather and 
work together for their common good. 
It means less isolation, less unhappiness, 
for they have surely found through lip- 
reading and the joys of happy gather- 
ings for laughter and .knowledge, some- 
thing they have missed before. 

Another beginning of the past year 
that delights me is the closer friendships 
between the clubs. We have leagues and 
clubs and guilds and societies scattered 
pretty generally throughout this broad 
country, and yet the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing has bound them together with 
friendly bonds and found a means for 
them to know of each other’s doings and 
profit by each other’s mistakes and suc- 
cesses, by making it possible for them 
to. know, through the News Letter, just 
what is going on in each organization. 
Instead of struggling alone with Her- 
culean tasks, the youngest members can 
have the help of the older and stronger 
brothers and sisters. And if you want 
to know just how this help is being 
given, turn to this News Letter at the 
back of the Vo_ta Review and read. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
beginnings is the growth of prevention 
work among the hard-of-hearing school 
children. Worse than climbing the 
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snowy Alps is the task of reaching the 
public school chief officials and getting 
accomplishments, such as taking a 
census of hard-of-hearing school chil- 
dren and establishing lip-reading classes 
for them. Miss Betty Wright and Mrs. 
Maude D. Hubert accomplished it in 
Washington. . Miss Marion Durfee is 
working hard for it in Providence, R. I. 
And every step of the trail they have 
cut in the ice has left a place for you to 
climb upon, so that now there is no ex- 
cuse for your not establishing such a 
beginning in your city, during the com- 
ing year, 

Then there have been new Beginnings 
in lip-reading schools. The advertising 
pages of the Votta Review show me 
many new names of schools established 
in cities not represented before, and to 
me there appears a vision of eager faces 
learning that language that makes the 
deaf and hearing world akin. 

There are new hearing devices upon 
the market, and the old, well-tried 
phones have been improved. Among the 
new ones that I feel safe in recommend- 
ing is the Phonophor, with a small re- 
ceiver that rests in the ear and requires 
no head-band. The Auricles are good, 
and they have the added advantage of 
being inexpensive. There are many 
others as safe and reliable, but I am 
naming these because they are new to 
us, and they have been praised over and 
over again by their users, and are en- 
dorsed by the leading physicians in our 
cause. 

Right here I think it would be very 
fitting to speak of that remarkable begin- 
ning which is barely started—the radio. 
From Iowa, from Pittsburgh, from New 
York I have had testimony, from 
friends who are deafened, of utterly un- 
expected enjoyment and pleasure they 
are deriving from this marvelous dis- 
covery. Perhaps we have here the very 
greatest beginning of them all, still in 
infancy. 

Turning over the pages of our maga- 
zine, I see beginnings which are promis- 
ing vigorous growth. There is the Job 


Man, waiting to give you practical ad- 
vice and to hear your problems. No 
nonsense and theorizing about him. Too 
busy hitting brass tacks on the head. 
There is sweet Miss Elizabeth Alden 
Byrd waiting to help the puzzled teacher 
and bewildered mother or to pass along 
the fruits of their experiences to others. 
In that quaint s¢ript with which she 
signs her name, I see dignity, decision, 
high idealism, and a friendly heart. I 
have mentioned the News Letter as one 
of the best beginnings and I have told 
you why. Tacked on the very end of the 
magazine, like the tail on a dog, which 
wags only to show happiness, are the 
quips and quirks of Jaf. Good old Jaf 
with his monthly pageful of jokes. A 
rest for tired eyes and numb brains 
after some of the bewildering articles 
crammed with big words, which one 
must read to keep informed. Don’t 
read “Volts” first. Read them as they 
ought to be read, last of all, and then 
you'll know why they are there. 


What will you put into the new book 
which the Strange Angel is holding be- 


fore you? What new beginnings have 
you fashioned in your dreams that you 
wish to build substantially? A new 
club, a new clinic for deaf children, a 
lip-reading class in the public schools for 
children or adults? A new experiment 
in radio? A new circle of friendships? 
Tell me, and perhaps through the 
Friendly Corner, you may start it on 
its way. If you have never written to 
me before, write to me now. If you 
have not written to me for a long time, 
come back, dear friend. If you are one 
of my closest correspondence friends, 
tell me of this beginning, for with the 
New Year, I see upon the horizon a host 
of great possibilities, waiting to be called 
forth into existence. 

Just before closing, I will give you 
the original poem for this month, which 
was written by a very sweet old lady. 


AWAKENING 
By Harriet E. Emerson 


No music rang from the muted strings 
Of the harp I held one day; 
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Weird sounds, like the moan the storm wave 
brings, 
Bade Joy take flight on swift mounting wings, 
Leaving silence drear and gray. 


Then, as though inspired to higher strain, 
New notes vibrated clear: 

Like the song of sunshine after rain 

And of patience—surest balm for pain— 
The harmony of cheer. 


E’er from springs within, Life’s gladness flows, 
And there God’s kingdom lies; 

Where hearts inert break the thrall of woes 

And wake to a new born hope that glows 

With throbbing ministries. 








THE DAY’S WORK 
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Afire with enthusiasm for new be- 
ginning, 

THE FRIENDLY Lapy. 

P. S.—Write by the next mail to the 
Friendly Lady, 1601 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and please enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

P. S. No. 2—If you want a new cir- 
cle of friendships—real comrades—join 
the Correspondence Club. Tell me your 
age and all about yourself, and I'll tell 
you about the Club and fit you in just 
the right place. 
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CoNpuUcTED By 


RE you fair to the people who are 
trying to help you? Are you fair 
to yourself, Mr. Hard of Hearing 
Man or Miss Hard of Hearing Woman? 
When you are looking for work, do 
you concentrate on that task—the seek- 
ing a job—with all the thought and 
energy there is in your make-up? Do 
you neglect a single detail that helps 
toward success? Successful business 
men have found that personal appear- 
ance is an important factor; also that it 
pays to cultivate a cheerful and confident 
manner. You've heard the story of the 
boy who took down a sign, reading “Boy 
Wanted,” which was hanging in front of 
a business house, carried it into the store 
and giving it to the astonished proprie- 
tor, said, “You won't need that any 
longer. I’m the boy.” Come now. 
You’re not a bit surprised that the posi- 
tion was given him, are you? 
Make the most of every quality you 
possess or can assume when you are 
seeking a position. Have you ever 


" 


—Joe De Yong 





THE Jop MAN 


thought of the value of your own voice? 
I know a promoter of big affairs who 
has made as much of a study of the 
modulations of his voice as he would if 
he were an actor or a public speaker. 
There isn’t a human being who is not to 
some degree affected by the tones of the 
voice. Because you have lost your hear- 
ing is no reason why you shouldn’t use 
your eyes. A bright and magnetic eye 
is another big factor in human relation- 
ships. Just stop to think sometimes of 
the people who make a pleasant impres- 
sion on you and analyze the qualities 
that go to produce this impression. This 
study is quite likely to help you to see 
things worth correcting in yourself. 
When you are before the man who 
you hope is going to be your employer, 
what do you do? Do you try to put 
yourself in his place, to think what he 
wants done, and how /w wants it done, 
and then concentrate all your effort in 
showing him that you can give him what 
he wants and more too, that you are just 
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the one for the place? Or do you tell 
him what you like to do, what you are 
villing to do? Do you feel it incumbent 
on yourself to tell him all your limita- 
tions? Why not make use of a subtle 
form of flattery in paying him the com- 
pliment of crediting him with the ability 
to find out the limitations for himself ? 
This, of course, would not apply to the 
basic one of deafness. 

When you write an answer to an ad- 
vertisement, do you tty to put over the 
same message of self-confidence? Suc- 
cessful business men ponder for hours, 
yes, even for days and weeks over the 
wording of an advertisement or circular 
to make the strongest appeal for the sale 
of what they have to offer. When you 
waite-an answer to an advertisement of 
“Help wartted”’ you become the salesman 
or advertiser, trying to sell vourself, that 
is, your services. Do you put forth 


every effort to prove that you are the 
best possible person for the position? 


I hope you are not the kind of per- 


son who says, “I have accepted a posi- 
tion with John Smith.” What we say 
and the form in which we say it is re- 
flected in our thoughts, and method of 
thought, which: in turn will shape our 
actions. Any person who goes to work 
in a position which he says he has “ac- 
cepted,” handicaps himself from the 
start. It’s a foregone conclusion that 
one who so grossly misapprehends the 
mutuality of the relationship between 
employer and employee won’t have the 
proper spirit in his work, won’t succeed 
at it. The man who says, “I’ve landed 
a job with John Smith,” may not be a 
user of elegant English, but his speech 
has the right “ring.” I’d back him every 
time against the “position accepter.” 

I’m prompted to make these remarks 
from the chance observation of one of 
the workers in an employment bureau 
for the hard-of-hearing. Her remark 
was that many of her clients were with- 
out work merely because they did not 
use proper energy in going after it. A 
conversation which I had with a hard- 


of-hearing man, an excellent workman, 
also had its influence. He admitted that 
when work slackened and he had lost his 
job, he did not try very hard to get an- 
other until his savings were about used 
up. He said it was disagreeable for a 
deaf man to look for work. Perfectly 
true—disagreeable for anyone and more 
especially so for a deaf man. That was 
the first difficulty we deaf people were 
going to conquer—the spiritual one, as 
one of our correspondents called it. 

Put it to yourself again—Is this line 
of action fair to people who are trying 
to help us, fair to ourselves? 


You will remember that last month I 
told you of a woman who made a very 
good living designing party favors, nov- 
elties, entertaining features, etc. I’m 
publishing her letter today. One para- 
graph in the letter made a deep impres- 
sion on me. When some one wanted her 
to make something she had never made 
and didn’t know how to make, she never- 
theless took the order. But, mind you, 
she learned how to make it and did make 
it. The customer was satisfied. It’s only 
from taking on new things that we ad- 
vance at all and make progress. On the 
other hand, the game of bluff, when it is 
not coupled with the determination and 
untiring effort to make good, is suicidal. 
Many people in such circumstances com- 
fort themselves with the delusion that 
they are showing a superior brand of 
honesty in refusing to undertake what 
they have not done before. The truth 
is that it usually is not honesty at all 
that prompts their action, but laziness, 
cowardice and inefficiency. 


‘Here’s the letter: 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

When your letter came, I was away from 
home, and since my return have been quite 
ill. I did not intentionally wait so long to 
comply with your request. I would be very 
glad indeed, if I could help some one else 
who like myself is handicapped by deafness. 
I will relate. my experience in business. My 
work consists of making party favors and 
decorations of all kinds, for homes, halls, shop 
windows or parades—costumes for theatricals, 
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etc. In fact my sister and I take orders for 
most anything. I think one of the secrets of 
our success is that we never say we cannot 
fill an order. If we get an order for some- 
thing we have never tried, we take the order 
and go to work at once and learn to make it. 
I was always a firm believer in the saying, 
“When there’s a will, there’s a way.” When 
the order is filled, we have a pleased custo- 
mer and a little more knowledge. To illus- 
trate, I received an order for a swan large 
enough to decorate an automobile. I had 
never attempted to make one before, but I 
said I would make it, which I did, and the 
lady took a prize of thirty-five dollars on her 
car, then she sold the swan to some one else 
for more than I charged her. When business 
is good, my sister and I have made as much 
as three hundred dollars in a week, but this is, 
of course, an exception and requires extra- 
ordinary effort. Just at present people are 
not buying so freely—however, one can at 
least make a very good sum if the business is 
properly handled. But how did I learn? Well, 
I-have always experimented in making pretty 
things I would see. My parents did not have 
the means to give me special training, so I 
just tried a little of everything, then one day 
I had the good luck to visit Chicago. When 
my time was almost up, I happened to drop 
in a store and saw ladies making favours, so 
I at once decided to learn all I could, but I 
only had a few hours left, so I only learned 
a few things—but I had a start. I came home 
and gathered flowers, and took them to pieces 
and cut patterns and made them as near to 
nature as I could. I made every favour I 
could remember and all I could devise and 
took them to a book-store. They put them in 
the window with my name and phone number, 
and sold them on commission for me. Then 
I made more and put them in a department 
store. In doing business through the stores, 
they advertise for you, so we have used very 
little advertising. But on one occasion we 
sent out a few cards, from which we received 
a number of customers. Among them was 
a wealthy lady who has given us all of her 
orders for about seven years, amounting to 
several hundred dollars and besides she has 
sent many others to us. 

Now in doing this work at home and receiv- 
ing the orders over the phone, it is necessary 
to have someone who can hear, to receive the 
orders. In my case, my sister and I work 
together. 

If anyone wishes any advice, that I am able 
to give, if they will send a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope, I will cheerfully answer. 

Very truly, 


(As we do not publish the names of 
correspondents, name and address will 
be furnished on application to the Job 
Man.) 

Here’s a letter telling of another busi- 
ness that would hardly be thought of. 
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Dear Mr. Job Man: 

Recently, I learned of two deafened women 
who are earning quite an income in the stamp 
business (postage and illustrated stamps of 
all sorts and from all countries). 

As it is a mail order business, it can be 
successfully carried on by the hard-of-hearing. 
A small capital is required to start, and the 
business on a small scale can be handled right 
in one’s home. 

I cannot give details as’ I am not well 
enough informed, but the St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine carries a stamp advertising page and 
offers to give adequate information to any 
who write for it. 

As I do not remember seeing this occupa- 
tion mentioned in any of the Vortta Revrew 
articles, I pass it along for what it is worth. 
You are at liberty to use any part of this 
letter you choose in your “column”, but please 
suppress my name. 

With best wishes. for the success of your 
department. 

Sincerely, 


Let’s hear from one and all of any 
way in which hard-of-hearing people are 
making a living or part of a living. If 
it is not yourself but someone else, get 
him to write and tell us how he is do- 
ing it. 


Write to the Job Man. 





AFTER THE CONCERT 
JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 
The music beat upon my long-stopped ears, 
And bore life’s-splendor on a sea of sound. 
Old voices called, old dreams pressed thick 
around, 
Beneath my lids I felt the slow hot tears. 
For looking backward down the’ empty years 
I saw an eager figure chained and bound, 
That, free for questing, had unerring found 
Its rightful heritage of joys and fears. 


Oh wine of life untasted! Song unsung! 
Oh harp of life grown rusted! Never now 
Shall I possess you, yet my spirit knew 
Full well the notes to which those wires were 


strung, 

That song’s wild rapture, and had dreamed 
of how 

The heady nectar quickened through and 
through! 


—The Personalist. 


CHICAGO OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


The resignation of Frank H. Shepherd, 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Employ- 
ment of the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing, has been announced. It took effect 
on December 31st, 1923. 



















































WHAT LAST WORD? 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


T really does seen that I cannot please 
Dirk P. DeYoung, no matter what I 
do. In the beginning, you remember, 

he was warning me to avoid matrimony. 
He seemed to be convinced that it 
would spoil me utterly, at least for 
Votta Review purposes. Now he is 
shedding bitter tears of regret on my 
coat collar and bewailing the fact that I 
have been so unfortunate as not to find 
a girl willing to share my lot in life. 

“Our friend, John Ferrall,” he writes, 
“is bound to have the last word, one rea- 
son, perhaps, why he is still a bachelor.” 

What last word? In my bright lexi- 
con of youth there is no such term as 
“last word,” because, with me, there is 
no such thing. 

It may very well be that matrimony 
is an extremely desirable thing. I do 
not know. Certainly, it is very popular, 
but, then, so is “Yes, we have no 
bananas.” One is led to think that per- 
haps the true test of merit is not always 
popularity. It is a question, an unan- 
swered question something on the order 
of one put to a curate who was trying 
to explain to his Sunday school class the 
significance of white. 

“Why,” -he asked, “does the bride in- 
variably desire to be clothed in white at 
her wedding?” 

There was no answer from the class. 

“It is,” the curate explained, “because 
white stands for joy, and the wedding 
day is the most jdyous occasion of a 
woman's life.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then a voice inquired: 

“Why do the men all wear black?” 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, that question remained unan- 
swered. There may be some good rea- 
son for the black apparel worn by the 
men. Perhaps Dirk can explain its sig- 
nificance. 

Years ago Wilkie Collins said: 


“Hus- 
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bands and wives talk of the cares of 
matrimony, and bachelors and _ spinsters 
bear them.” I judge that he means 
bachelors and spinsters bear with them— 
the husbands and wives. So I shall be 
patient with Dirk. I cannot help but 
feel, too, that his solicitude is justified, 
though when I expressed this sentiment 
to an old friend, he said to me, consol- 
ingly: “Well, Jack, a wife is a good bit 
like a cold. No matter how careful a 
man is, he is apt to get one sooner or 
later.” I want it distinctly understood 
that I am not the person inserting this 
notice in the papers: “Young man on 
point of marriage wishes to meet a gen- 
tleman of experience who will dissuade 
him from the step.” 

Then, too, I must admit that I hail 
with delight the contributions from Dirk 
on this topic we have been debating, for 
they offer an opportunity for me to re- 
ply and use up certain matrimonial jokes 
and anecdotes (as hereinbefore  illus- 
trated!) that I could not very well in- 
clude in a mere discussion of some 
phase of deafness. No, you may rest 
assured that the last word on this topic 
will not be mine; it will be the Editor’s! 

I have been very agreeably surprised 
at the welcome accorded our little debate 
by the Votta Review readers. I must 
confess that I sent my first contribution 
to it with some misgivings, and I feel 
rather certain that the Editor printed it 
with some misgivings! Both of us knew 
very well that the tone would be likely 
to displease certain readers who do not 
always seek the motive instead of the 
act. The clientele of the Votta Review, 
comparable, I think, with that of the 
Atlantic Monthly, is decidedly more ex- 
acting than the following of a “popular” 
magazine would be. It embraces readers 
quick to resent anything they believe 
tends to lower the tone of the magazine. 
I have very good evidence of this in the 
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form of letters from such readers, and I 
judge that the Editor, too, has not been 
allowed to remain in ignorance of their 
viewpoint ! 

It is easy to understand my relief, 
then, at finding that the majority of the 
readers seem charitable enough to con- 
done the lack of dignity in the discus- 
sion, in view of the end to be attained; 
the amusement of the “family” as a 
whole. I have received more letters of 
appreciation concerning these articles 
than regarding any others I have writ- 
ten. Practically a third of the letters, 
too, are from hearing people, an espe- 
cially gratifying thing to me, since I feel 
that the growth of the Votta Review 
must be dependent on extending its cir- 
culation among the hearing. It seems 
that there are enough hard-of-hearing 
people to furnish liberal support to the 
magazine, but unfortunately, they have 
not shown any decided tendency to come 
forward in large numbers. 

However, to return to our first sub- 
ject, whatever may be the truth concern- 
ing matrimony and its effects, I think 
we may feel reasonably certain that Dirk 
is not actually as inconsistent as his 
statements might lead one to suppose. 
His present attitude, as contrasted with 
his early concern, merely indicates that 
Mrs. De Young happened to be in the 
room when this latest contribution of 
his was being written. 

There was a certain young man, the 
story goes, who early in life left his 
home to seek his fortune in a far coun- 
try. He prospered as the years went on 
and finally had accumulated a reasonable 
competency. He had also found a young 
lady who appeared to be ready and will- 
ing to share it with him. Before taking 
the final step, however, the young man 
decided to write to his father for ad- 
vice. A reply came promptly. “Mar- 
riage is a wonderful institution,” wrote 
his father, “if you find the right girl. 
The best advice I can give you is to 
compare the girl with your dear mother, 
with whom I have been so ideally happy 


for the past thirty years. If she can 
even approximate her in housekeeping, 
homemaking and always even temper, 
you are a very lucky young man, and I 
give you my blessing and advise you to 
grab the girl at once.” 

As he placed the letter thoughtfully 
on his table, the young man _ noticed 
some penciled words on the back of the 
sheet. He took up the letter again ana 
saw that his father had added a few 
words, apparently very hastily. He 
read: “Your mother has just left the 
room. Don’t be a jackass. Stay single.” 

Dirk, of course, could not very well 
add a postscript, since his article was in- 
tended for publication, but I have a feel- 
ing that he knew I would understand. 
He trusted to my intuition, something 
which we men inherit from our mothers, 

Under the circumstances, then, and in 
view of Dirk’s manifest good will 
toward me, I feel a little sorry that I 
introduced the subject of age in my con- 
tributions and so touched him on a sen- 
sitive spot. There is about him, you see, 
an indescribable frankness and simplicity 
of character that makes it a trifle 
pathetic to have him protesting that he 
is younger than I claimed (eighty-seven, 
I think I said), while at the same time 
furnishing evidence to confirm the truth 
of my estimate. 

Who but an octogenarian, and a very 
octo one at that, would say: “Love mak- 
ing, John, is done mostly with the eyes, 
anyway.” Why, he must think we never 
go to the movipg picture shows at all! 
Whoever saw a “fade-out” that revealed 
the hero merely looking earnestly into 
the eyes of his beloved? 

To make matters worse, he adds: “I 
am at least old enough to know how 
Romeo won Juliet.” Old enough, yes. 
But do you know, Dirk, do you really 
know? Alas, I fear not. How old, how 
very old one must be to have the mem- 
ory of the “balcony scene” pass entirely 
away from-him. Mostly with the eyes, 
indeed! Poor Mr. De Young. 

“Fortunately,” says Dirk, in the inno- 
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cence of his heart, “my photograph was 
recently published. That will, I am 
sure, give weight to my protest at being 
referred to as a man of more than three 
score and ten.” Of course, I do not 
really know what age three score and 
ten is, but I think I am something of an 
expert on the matter of photographs. I 
know, then, that in discussions of age, 
published photographs may as well be 
excluded in the beginning. Unquestion- 
ably Dirk does just as I do. When the 
Editor asks for a photograph, both Dirk 
and I carefully select one taken thirty 
or forty years ago. However, that is 
fair enough for an old bachelor like my- 
self, who is forced to take “All is fair 
in love and war,” for his motto; with 
Dirk it is mere vanity, of course. But 
I shall not censure hin, for has not 
Bovee told us that “Vanity in an old 
man is charming. It is a proof of an 
open nature. Eighty winters have not 
frozen him up, or taught him conceal- 
ments.” 

I am forced to concede, also, that Dirk 
has practiced a whole lot better than he 
has preached; while I, unfortunately, 
appear to have preached to much better 
advantage than I have practiced. As the 
years go on, too, opportunities for effec- 
tive practice are few and far between. 
The ladies appear to be a trifle more 
critical as far as men are concerned, 
than they were in Dirk’s day. This is 
not my opinion alone. The following, 
for example, is from The Country Gen- 
tlemen, a very conservative publication : 

“Pete Ogg’s wife shot him night be- 
fore last,” related an acquaintance from 
down near Fiddle Creek. “She said she 
did it because he was so ornery and no 
account.” 

“My heavens, Zeke,” ejulated Gabe 
Johnson, in some alarm, “if that there 
idear gets to be active among the wim- 
men folks, none of us men is safe.” 


Unfortunately for me, the idea ap- 


pears to be getting quite active. I some- 
times think the difficulty lies in the fact 
that too few restrictions are placed about 


matrimony now; the road is too free 
from obstacles. Modern girls find it so 
easy to acquire a husband that the 
“chase” has lost much of its zest. It 
isn’t human to want the things one can 
get. Men like myself, elderly and ex- 
tremely bashful, as befits an Irishman, 
would be benefited undoubtedly by the 
enactment of some such laws as they had 
in England years ago. There was one, 
now, that you will remember, Dirk. It 
was passed by Parliament during the 
reign of Charles II, I think, which 
would make it about the year 1670. It 
reads: “That all women, of whatever 
age, rank, profession or degree, whether 
virgins, maids, or widows, that shall, 
from after the passage of this act, im- 
pose upon and betray into matrimony 
any of his majesty’s male subjects, by 
scents, paints, cosmetics, washes, artifi- 
cial teeth, false hair, hoops, or high- 
heeled shoes, shail incur the penalty of 
the laws now in force against witchcraft, 
sorcery and such like misdemeanors.” 

Such a law, in these days, would be 
like waving a red flag at—that is, I 
mean to say that it would incite the 
ladies into action. They would show the 
legislators whether or not they could en- 
tice men into matrimony! Yes, it would 
no doubt add much interest to the game. 

A thing that concerns me a little is 
Bacon’s statement that “A man _ finds 
himself seven years older the day after 
his marriage.” Though I can still recall 
the balcony scene from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” I have gone far enough along 
the road to dread any such contingency 
as the sudden addition of seven more 
years ! 

The train, says the Truth Seeker, 
drew up with a mighty crash. 

“Is it an accident? What happened?” 
inquired a worried looking individual. 

“Someone pulled the bell-cord,” an- 
swered the conductor, angrily. “The ex- 
press knocked our last car off the track. 
Take us four hours before the track is 
clear !” 


“Great Scott! Four hours!” ex- 
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claimed the passenger. “I’m to be mar- 


ried today.” 


The conductor, a bigoted old bachelor, 
raised his eyebrows suspiciously. “Look 
here,” he demanded, “I suppose you 
ain’t the chap that pulled that bell-rope?”’ 


Yes, I’m a bachelor, but I am not a 
bigoted one, I hope. 

“Marriage,” declares Jeremy Taylor, 
in a beautiful paragraph, “has in it less 


of beauty, but more of safety than the 
single life; it hath not more of ease, but 
less of danger; it is niore merry and 
more sad; it is fuller of sorrow and 
fuller of joys; it lies under more bur- 
dens, but is supported by all the 
strengths of love and charity, and those 
burdens are delightful.” 

It is only fair to add, of course, that 
Mr. Taylor probably wrote this one 
evening while his wife was present. 





THE DEAFENED AT PLAY* 


By Heten M. Cooper 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

URING the last ten or fifteen years 

pantomime and pageantry have 

risen to an important place on the 
American stage. It has been proved 
that this form of dramatic work gives 
the greatest amount of pleasure both to 
the audience and to the actors, and that 
it overcomes fear and self-consciousness, 
and develops poise and artistic ability of 
a high degree. There is every reason to 
believe that in this field the deafened 
can excel the hearing. We have ob- 
served that in the preparation of a 
pantomime the deafened person is usu- 
ally quick at getting the atmosphere; he 
is attentive, and no motion escapes him. 
In the actual production his poise and 
concentration are remarkable; he is un- 
disturbed by applause, and is almost un- 
aware of his audience. 

A number of organizations for the 
hard of hearing have undertaken enter- 
tainments of this nature, and some of 
them, according to report, have attained 
a high degree of finish in their produc- 
tions. Various methods of creating in- 
terest in the preparation of pageants, 
pantomimes and programs have been 
tried by the New York League, and the 


*This is the sixth and last of a series of 
articles by Miss Cooper, who was formerly 
Recreational Director of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 


following suggestions are the result of 
its experience. 
Program Contest 

(As conducted by the Young People’s 
Club of the New York League during 
the winter of 1922.) 

Several leaders or captains are ap- 
pointed by the club president. These 
captains meet and decide which members 
will serve on the respective committees 
or teams. In this way every member 
has an opportunity to serve and each 
committee is made up of four or five 
people. 

Programs may consist of any form of 
games, stunts, contests, plays, outside 
talent or costume parties, excepting 
money-making affairs. 

Each committee is given a small sum 
of money, say $1.50, by the club, to be 
expended for prizes, favors, or other 
purposes as desired. 

Decision as to the best program is 
based on (1) originality, (2) popular- 
ity, (3) execution. At the end of the 
contest a supper is given to the winning 
team by the other teams. Prizes are 
also given to all members of the win- 
ning team. 


Judges in the contest are chosen by 
the club members, and pledge themselves 
(1) to attend every meeting unless pre- 
vented by illness, (2) not to consult a 
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committee regarding a program at any 
time, (3) to reserve all decisions until 
all committees have presented programs. 
In consideration of their services the 
judges are guests of honor of the win- 
ning team at the supper. 

Some of the programs presented were: 
Salmagundi Party, Birthday Party, 
Dancing Contest with prizes for best 
couple in waltz, fox-trot and one-step, 
Shadow Play, several pantomimes and 
lip-reading plays, costume party, poster 
party, hat trimming contest, miscella- 
neous entertainment of stunts by mem- 
bers of committee, miscellaneous enter- 
tainment by outside talent, mock wed- 
ding and group dances in costume, dance 
with music by the League Band, group 
games and contests, and a fortune-telling 


party. 
Pantomime, “The Forest Primeval’’ 
Characters 
Se isis kth so wie ds Indian Scout 
PE ven dcdaateetectcedu ws Chief 


5 Indian Braves, 3 Indian Squaws. 


Properties—Bow and arrow, tom-tom, 
basket or water jug, papoose, bundle of 
fagots, peace pipe, pole with fish hang- 
ing therefrom, two sticks for lighting 
fire. 

Enter Squanto (scout). He moves 
slowly and silently, with knees bent, 
ready to sink to the ground at any in- 
stant. He stands still in crouching posi- 
tion shading his eyes as he looks long 
in one direction. Then his eyes move 
slowly from left to right, taking in all 
the distant scene. His head moves as 
he looks, but the rest of his body re- 
mains still. Then, still crouching, he 
moves forward, peering through the 
bushes close at hand. Thinking he sees 
something move he draws his bow and 
arrow silently and holds it taut for a 
minute, then slowly lets it relax. 
Stretching almost full length on the 
ground, he lays his head to the ground 
to see if he feels any vibration of move- 
ment. Rising silently and drawing back 
two or three steps he straightens up and 
shielding his eyes with his hand, again 








sweeps the horizon with his gaze. Quite 
satisfied, he walks to the woods from 
whence he came, and raising his arm 
high above his head, signals to his chief 
and members of the tribe that all is safe. 

Beat of tom-tom is heard off stage. 

Scout steps back and stands with 
foolded arms as Chief Massasoit enters 
in blanket and feathers. Massasoit 
walks slowly but absolutely _ silent- 
ly, lifting his feet and putting them 
down again carefully at every step. 
Finally he nods approval and takes up 
his position at center-back of stage, 
standing erect with folded arms. 

Brave, beating tom-tom enters, leading 
Indian file as follows— 

Two braves (one carries two pieces 
of wood for lighting fire). 

Two braves (with pole from shoulder 
to shoulder with fish hanging there- 
from). 

Squaw (with basket or water jug on 
head). 

Squaw (with papoose on back). 

Squaw (much bent over with bundle 
of faggots for fire). 


The brave with tom-tom leads the file 
across the clearing, circling in front of 
chief. He and other braves pass behind 
the chief and take up position in are of 
circle to right of chief. Meanwhile 
Squanto moves forward to position im- 
mediately at chief’s right. The women 
form a circle at left of chief. There 
should be a space of at least a yard be- 
tween persons. The squaw with faggots 
goes to center of circle and lowers 
bundle from her shoulders to the ground. 
Two braves come forward and arrange 
sticks in wigwam shape and start fire by 
twirling one stick on the other. They 
go back to places in semi-circle. Chief 
slowly and solemnly raises his hand and 
all sit in semi-circle about the fire. Scout 
Squanto takes peace pipe slowly to fire 
and lights it there. Then he slowly 
straightens up and holds pipe up toward 
the “Great Spirit’—saying “Hey Yea! 
Hey Yea! Hey Yea!” He slowly brings 


pipe to chief who puffs on it and passes 
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it to squaw who in turn passes it to 
next brave and so on until all the braves 
have puffed it. This is all done very 
slowly and solemnly. When the last 
brave has smoked it he passes it back, 
and all rise. They dance an Indian 
dance, using at first a slow, shuffling 
step, then as they become excited they 
use a skipping step which grows faster 
and faster as they wave their arms and 
brandish hatchets, etc., sometimes leap- 
ing high in the air, sometimes stooping 
to pound the ground, and shouting con- 
tinually. Suddenly Squanto sees some- 
thing move in the woods to the left. He 
steals forward to look, all become silent, 
take up their properties and stand look- 
ing expectantly a minute. Then slowly, 
step by step, they draw back to the right, 
moving noiselessly and crouching down 
the better to hide, until all are off stage. 
A Lesson in Service 

A pageant portraying the rise of the 
deafened from loneliness into a life of 
happiness, service and loyalty. 

Given at the New York League, 
Christmas, 1921. 

Characters—The Five Senses, Service, 
Spirit of the League, Employer, group 
of young people, bearer of inscriptions, 
bearer of gifts. 

Episode 1 

As the curtain opens the five senses 
are seen at center of stage in circle for- 
mation. Each has her own symbol or 
gift, that is, Taste, a small basket of 
fruit; Smell, a rose, etc. They dance a 
frolicking dance during which one of 
the senses becomes wearied and wanders 
away from the rest, it is Hearing. 
Meanwhile a young girl, Service, has 
entered to receive the gifts of the five 
senses. The senses .dance about her, 
each one bestowing her special gift, but 
that of Hearing is presented from afar 
and is very weak (indicated by band- 
aged ears). The senses dance away, 
leaving Service alone. Thus poorly 
equipped she must enter the world. 
(Curtain. ) 

Episode 2 
Service enters an office seeking em- 


ployment and is curtly and rudely re- 
buffed. 

She is next seen in a group of friends 
trying in vain to take part in their merri- 
ment, but here, too, she is rebuffed and 
is left behind as her companions merrily 
disappear. 

Episode 3 

The Spirit of the League enters. She 
revives Service, promising her hope and 
new life. Service appears in shining 
garments of joy. The Spirit of the 
League changes the ear bandage for a 
sparkling decoration. She shows Serv- 
ice lip-reading and then merriment (a 
group of eight young people execute a 
lively dance). As the dancers finish 
they hold out their hands in invitation to 
Service and urged by the Spirit of the 
League she enters the group. She 
dances a dance of happiness (solo). 

Episode 4 

The curtain rises upon the Spirit of 
the League and Service. It is Christ- 
mas. Service turns to Spirit of the 
League in overflowing love and bids he: 
wait. She goes forth through the audi- 
ence and summons her new friends to 
approach. She leads back the proces- 
sion of the different groups of League 
members comprising the clubs. Each 
club is represented by a group of its 
members, wearing their club colors and 
carrying a banner. Each club makes its 
presentation to the Spirit of the League 
and takes up its place to the right and 
left of the stage (alternately) back of 
Spirit of the League and Service. This 
tableau is held during the singing of a 
Christmas song. 

A Vaudeville 

In planning a vaudeville or other en- 
tertainment the first questions to be de- 
cided are: What date? Where will it 
be held? How will tickets be sold? 
What methods of advertising will be 
used? What numbers will be on the 
program? What coaching will be neces- 
sary? What costumes will be needed 
and how will they be provided? If the 
affair is to be given on a fairly large 
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scale the committee should be organized 
as follows: 

Director, who will supervise all work. 

Business Manager, who attends to 
ticket printing and distribution, obtain- 
ing of advertisements for program and 
all other publicity, pays all bills, ap- 
points ushers and reception committees. 

Costume Director, who attends to all 
details of costumes, personal properties 
and make-up. 

Stage Director, who obtains and ar- 
ranges stage properties, scene shifts, 
lighting, curtain and cues. 

Special Director, who superintends the 
program, rehearsals and orchestra. 

A successful program will contain a 
good start, variety, contrast, a rousing 
finale, and a smooth presentation, includ- 
ing the scene shifting. 

In making up the program the range 
of possible numbers is considered as fol- 





lows: 

Musical Numbers—Orchestra? Solos? 
Other available numbers? 

Dramatic Numbers — Pantomime? 
Play? Tableaux? 

Dances—Solo? Group? Folk? In- 
terpretive ? 

Stunts—One person? Group? 


Organization activities 

Miscellaneous. 

There is no reason why an entire 
vaudeville should not be given by a deaf- 
ened company. However, if it is the 
first attempt at a public appearance, it is 
wise to use only as many numbers as 
you can be absolutely sure of by careful 
preparation. Other numbers should be 
by outside talent. At a vaudeville given 
by the New York League for the Hard- 
of-Hearing in a _ public school audi- 
torium, five numbers were by League 
members and the others by friends. The 
program follows: 

Musical Selections— 

New York League Band 
eer League Girl 
Piano Solos... .... <i A League Member 
Tenor Solos. 

Solo Dances. 


Cartoons....... ....A League Member 
Songs and Dances. 
Sleight of Hand Act. 

Presentation of Prizes (prizes were 
awarded to those who brought in the 
greatest amount of money by tickets or 
advertisements ). 

Hit or Miss..... League Boys and Girls 

Playlet. 

Young Hercules. 

Other Specialtics. 

Solo Dance. 

Impersonation. 

Songs. 

ee ee rere Entire Company 

It is hoped that, by the collection of 
these various plans for providing health- 
ful recreation and relaxation, and by 
their presentation in the copies of the 
Votta Review, the path may be made 
easier for some of those in charge of 
parties and entertainments in other or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing. 





ANOTHER INDICTMENT OF WHOOP- 
ING-COUGH 

“We were so pleased with Miss Ruth 
Robinson’s splendid and most timely plea in 
the Votta Review, and sincerely hope it will 
do unlimited good. My sister caught the 
whooping cough for the third time from 
just speaking to a child who had it, in the hall 
of an apartment house. And, sad to say, it 
increased her deafness.”—From a letter. 


THE AUSTINE INSTITUTION NEWS 

The Vermont School for the Deaf, at Brat- 
tleboro, has just been enabled to publish a 
school paper, which it hopes to send regularly 
to all patrons and to other schools. The Volta 
Bureau has been placed on its mailing list, 
and extends its thanks. The school has for 
some time published a little mimeographed 
sheet each month, and is to be congratulated 
on this promotion to print. Mr. Hildreth, a 
Brattleboro gentleman who is much interested 
in the school, presented the printing press and 
the services of a printer. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS 

Please find enclosed $3.00 for which to re- 
new my subscription to the Votta Review. 
As the mother of a deaf child I find it a 
great help. It is so inspiring, and gives one 
courage to “carry on” in the face of a great 
sorrow and calamity. 

The only reason I would ever go without 
the Vorta Review would be a case of not 
being able to get the price of subscription — 
G. J., Towa. 
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DO YOU GO TO CHURCH? > 


By Mamie TRAVILLA PHELPS 


WONDER why it is that as deaf- 

ness comes to us we give up our 

church work first of all, when really 
we need to be better Christians than our 
hearing friends! I feel that we can wor- 
ship the Lord (the real reason we should 
go to church) much better than many 
who hear, for when we have studied lip- 
reading, as all deafened people should, 
we have learned to be attentive, and I 
have had my minister tell me that it did 
him good to see me there, as he knew I 
listened when many others did not. I 
find that in my church, the Episcopal, I 
can follow the service very well, and by 
watching the lips of a different person 
in the choir each Sunday, I can gain 
much very helpful practice too, especially 
in the hymns I know. Then when we 
think of it, the sermon takes up so little 
of the whole service, that even if we 
cannot get it all, we have done our duty, 
which to me is much comfort. 

Since living in St. Louis, I have vis- 
ited many churches, and nearly all of 
them have had more thought for the 
deafened than the deafened have had 
for the church, as they are _ fully 
equipped with the Acousticon; and in 
only a very few have I ever seen the 
instruments in use. Are we afraid that 
people will stare at us if we go and use 
them? The expense of new batteries, 
wiring and other things must be very 
discouraging to the ministers when Sun- 
day after Sunday the front seats are 
vacant, and the deafened are not there. 

I really love to go to church, and in 
Mobile I rarely ever missed, but here I 
know so few, and even church people 
whom I have met do not remember me 
(I suppose it is because there are so 
very many people here), that I do not 
go as often as I should. But it is not 
because I am deaf, just because I am 
not settled. To go to any church where 
there is the old-time religion, of welcome 
and good fellowship for all, gives me 
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more real happiness than anything else 
on earth, and I am longing for the time 
when this religion will come back to all 
churches. 

Have any of you ever been to a “foot- 
washing” in the old-time Dunkard Church 
‘way out in the backwoods? I have, 
once, and it was one of the most sacred 
services I have ever seen, for the people 
who did it were sincere, and it is this 
feeling of worship for the Lord, regard- 
less of how we show it, that we all 
need. Even if we are “Holy Rollers” 
and this is our way of worship, then I 
believe it will be acceptable to the Lord. 
I do not think that our deafness is any 
reason at all for the neglect we offer up 
each Sunday. I know there are always 
other things to do, and I have even seen 
people sewing, going to movies, dancing, 
and finding almost every other way of 
failing to keep the Sabbath holy; but 
will not all these things have to be an- 
swered for some day? 

I do wish this letter to the Volta Fam- 
ily could be the means of making even 
one deafened person decide to give his 
or her minister the help all ministers 
need, of regular attendance at all church 
services, of visits to the strangers, letters 
to shut-ins, and daily living of Christian 
teachings. Won't some of you try it 
and see how much happier you are? 
The most cordial person I have met up 
here after three years of faithful giving 
to one Episcopal church and fairly faith- 
ful attendance, is a dear little deaf woman 
who even takes her ear trumpet along 
and really radiates happiness to all who 
sit near her. She never forgets one, and 
I feel that she is truly a Living Chris- 
tian, although I do not know her name. 
We can do likewise if we will. 

So, my friends, let this letter be my 
appeal to each of you,.to get back into 
the churches which all need you, taking 
much of the joy of true Christian living 
and the old-time religion with you. 
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By KARL A. MENNINGER 
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There is no silence; in the secret places of the heart 

There is always music. And the merry voices of the leaping past 
Ring faintly in the memory, unstilled and unassuaged 

By the blaring blasts and the hoarse insistent clangs of now. 
Music there is of soul and tones of thought 

Chords and arpeggios of happiness and sorrow 

Dancing and luring and lulling us to sleep 

Oblivious to the world’s dumb chatter. 


Love moves on with a relentless sweep 
Driving before it man and mate, 

Beauty and beastliness and all that separate 
These stark polarities of life’s endeavor. 

What is it to be deaf, or blind, or dull 

To the smirking lies of man’s communications? 
Love has no need of senses, nor has life, 

And God is love, and life. 


There are those, hampered in the narrow prison of their souls 
Clutching the bars they have themselves erected 


Or have permitted to endure unshaken 

Who, finding God at fault in this short measure 
Cry out to heaven—not of the bars that bind their hearts 
But of the straw that falls across their path, 
This minor deprivation of the senses 

Too all-abundantly provided, 

And mourned from envy, not from need 
Finding the most of men have more— 

Seduced to lay upon the back of Christ 

A cross to represent their own infirmity 

Of spirit—not of ears! 


Nor ears nor stars, “but in ourselves 

That we are underlings”! 

For there inheres within the powers of self-direction 
The crushing of the chains of prejudice 

Of faulty self-restraints, taboos, and predilections 
Freeing a spirit like Prometheus, bound; 

Whose powers transcend all deafness of the ears 
Granted a sense of hearing in the heart. 


Nor need our love take refuge now in phantasy 
Deserting the market place of life— 

The concourse of the burden bearers 

Some of them laughing like Italian girls 
Bearing their onerous tasks upon their heads 
With unimprisoned souls, and some 
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Groaning and clamoring underneath a load 
Not only self-imposed, but unacknowledged 
In its true nature, magnified 

To compensate for inner poverty 

Of love and joy by heaping up 

A pinnacle of pity and 

A shrine to ego worship. 


Exalting then this lustful adoration 

These mortals cast upon their mates a narrowed glance 

Of thin suspicion and of hate 

Distrustful, hence distrusted, and the bars 

And bolts creak with ominous contraction 

Steadily growing smaller till the jail has crushed the jailor 
Filled with a bitter ego dead of its own disease. 


Others indeed whose piteous struggles 

Within these self-erected or perpetuated bars 

Unaided by escape to love of man or maid 

Or task or toil or monument of beauty 

Dash them in agony and pain against unyielding steel, 
Steel that the truth can melt though flesh can never break. 
Bleeding and bruised and broken in a vast and lonely dungeon 
These are the hearts whose woe and melancholy 

Achieve an end of sad despondency 

Cheating the world of some fine flower 

Whose seed was planted but whose blossoms 

Wilted in an unseen sun. 





What though the world can never understand our sorrows, 
Our petty deprivations and our lacks, 

Our wistful struggles in the race of man? 

What if the world can never understand or know or care? 
What if—indeed what if? 

What do we know of the world’s struggles? 

The pains and envies, degradations and despairs 

Of each and every heart that feels the throb 

Of the all pervading love of life 

In a world of obstacles? 
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Who in this world is altogether free? 

Who is not bound by some faint limitation of the flesh 
Some thorn which may well spur instead of stab 
Impelling to success, not mere permission? 

This is the great accomplishment of over-compensation, 
Vicarious expression of a pain, 

Pain that was known to Jesus 

Writhing upon a cross, and to David 

Crouching within a cave and singing 

“For He remembereth that we are dust”! 





What of mere deafness! There is no silence 
In the secret places of the untrammeled soul 
Where music of the mind reverberates 
Forever. 
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THE DEAFMAN’S SILENT FRIENDS 


By Hersert W. Co_LLinGwoop 


OST deafmen will tell you that 

human society is not quite 

enough. They must have friends 
who understand something of the silent 
language about them. Our human 
friends mean well, at least, most of 
them do, but at times they get a little 
weary of trying to make us understand. 
I do not blame them, but it seems as if 
our dumb friends are more patient and 
they often try harder to convey their 
messages. They usually succeed, too, 
So I find that nearly every deaf person 
that I have known, particularly if he 
lives in the country, has some special 
favorite among brutes or plants, and the 
relation between these well sorted pairs 
is often uncanny in its depth of under- 
standing. I think it a fine thing to en- 
courage such comradeship. It seems to 


me additional proof of the fact that 
there is a sort of thought or mind lan- 
guage in which the brute world may 
excel us, but which the blind and deaf 
may in time discover for the world. 
Some men prefer dogs for their com- 


panions. Many women prefer cats; and 
who does not know that these deaf peo- 
ple are able to converse and make them- 
selves understood where others see only 
an ordinary cat and dog performance? 
I know deaf people who have had the 
most remarkable success with cows or 
sheep through their seeming ability to 
understand and analyze the nature of 
these animals. There is a record of a 
horse jockey who was deaf and who 
mastered the mind of the race horse put 
in his charge. This horse was matched 
against another for a momentous race. 
The two owners were rivals for the af- 
fections of a young woman who found 
it difficult to decide between them. Their 
horses were matched for a great money 
stake and they finally decided that as a 
still greater prize the man whose horse 
was beaten should give up his suit for 


the lady’s hand. The horses were evenly 
matched, but at the home stretch one of 
them seemed to falter and could not re- 
spond to whip or spur. The deaf jockey 
leaned far forward and whispered some- 
thing in the horse’s ear. He responded 
as 1f by magic with one supreme effort 
which carried him to the front. I have 
seen enough of the relations between 
afflicted people and dumb animals to be- 
lieve this story. I feel that many of us 
are without knowing it contributing the 
units of the foundation of a new form 
of language which will one day give man 
something of the power to communicate 
without audible expression. 

Personally, I have never cared very 
much for dogs or cats. The dog seems 
to me a sort of slavish, fawning creature 
likely to make his compaion man, some- 
thing of a conceited selfish character or 
else a tyrant. As for the cat, he seems 
to me a small tiger not completely 
tamed, more treacherous than a dog, 
more silent and selfish and with a more 
subtle mind. I prefer trees as my silent 
companions, and I have filled my farm 
with apple trees, until they stretch in 
long rows up and down the hills. A 
man comes to understand the language 
of trees. They talk to him and their 
language varies. The substantial Bald- 
win, the flighty Wealthy, the beautiful 
McIntosh, the sober Greening, the out- 
lawed Ben Davis, and the petted Wine 
Sap, all have their stories to tell. I 
come to understand their needs, and 
their wants. They tell me when they 
are hungry or top-heavy, or when the 
borers or the scale are at them. They 
are more honest in telling me the truth 
about these things than human members 
of my family. I notice that in storm or 
in winter the hens draggle their feathers, 
the cows hump their backs, the horses 
stamp with impatience, the dog runs to 
cover and the humans complain, but my 
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THE DEAFMAN’S 


trees hold up their heads, shake their 


arms and call out cheerfully, 

“This is nothing, it will soon be over; 

Spring is on the way, my heart is full of buds. 

I am keeping them warm. Next May 

They will burst into blossom just as they have 
always done.” 

I have no human friends who keep 
their courage and their hope as these 
trees. 

I have a Fall Pippin tree, which came 
into bearing this year for the first time. 
There were only half a dozen big apples, 
yet that little tree was as proud of her 
first children as any of the old grand- 
mothers with their barrels of apples ever 
could be. 

The other day a man and woman of 
middle age walked through the orchard 
with me. It seemed as if life had not 
been soft with them, and perhaps they 
had drifted apart a little, as people do. 
I took one of those big Fall Pippins off 
the tree and put it in the man’s hand. 
Then I began my “salesmanship.” 

“If your wife will take this apple, cut 
out the core, put in a little brown sugar, 
cook it slowly in a pan containing a little 
water, and let you have it for breakfast 
some morning, served in cream, you 
will feel so good after eating it, you will 
go right out and buy your wife a seal- 
skin sack.” 

The man looked at me a moment, then 
handed the apple back. “Here,” he said, 
“take it back. Don’t lead me. into temp- 
tation, I haven’t got the money.” 

“Well, then, try another plan. Have 
that apple cooked, as I have suggested 
and bring it in to your wife. After she 
eats it, any little favors you may call 
for will most certainly be yours.” 

“Here,” he said, “let me have that 
apple back. That is another story,” 
and he grabbed the Pippin out of my 
hand. And my little friend, the tree, 
shook out its branches and laughed, if 
ever a tree did. Oh, you may be sure 
that these silent friends are great com- 
panions ! 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
_The fact that the hard of hearing can de- 
Tive a normal amount of pleasure and instruc- 
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tion from a European tour, if special provision 
is made for them, is becoming more and more 
generally recognized. The summer of 1924 
will doubtless see many deafened pilgrims, 
who had thought it useless to undertake such 
a trip, finding their way to foreign countries. 

The most recently offered tour of this kind 
is that planned by Miss Helen M. Gebhart, a 
well-known teacher of lip-reading. Miss Geb- 
hart has arranged with a_ regular tourist 
agency to attend to details of transportation, 
and offers a course of lessons in lip-reading 
en route, which should add to the pleasure 
and profit of the trip. 


REAL COURAGE 

Readers of the American Magazine will 
remember the story, published in March, 1921, 
of Joe Sullivan. He is a living illustration 
of the fact that a severe handicap need not 
prevent the attainment of success. Though 
paralyzed at the age of four, and deprived of 
the use of both legs and an arm, he not only 
“gained an education, but became mayor of his 
town before he was twenty-one, and later 
Educational Director of a million-dollar school 
near Detroit. 

Joe Sullivan’s chief interest in life is people 
—people who are handicapped. Everybody, he 
says, has some sort of handicap. “Some are 
handicapped in their way of looking at life. 
Others are handicapped through a lack of love. 
Others are severely handicapped by the over- 
powering influence of selfishness.” There is 
one thing that all of us need, and its name 
is the name of the magazine that Joe Sullivan 
has established—Real Courage. Its platform 
speaks for itself and commends it to you: 

“Education and Orthopedic Treatment for 
all Crippled Children. 

Industrial Rehabilitation for Crippled Adults. 

Constructive Federal and State Legislation 
for all Handicapped Persons, Such as the 
Deaf, Blind; Crippled and Sick. 

Justice for the Crippled Soldier and Sailor. 

Dissemination of Good Cheer and Real 
Courage to all Mankind. 

Cooperation with both Public and Private 
Hospitals, Homes, Institutions and Organiza- 
tions for the Alleviation of Human Suffering 
and Needs. 

Faith in God and Self at All Times.” 

The address of the editor of Real Courage 
is Joe F. Sullivan, 390 Cliff Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


INSTRUMENTS 

American users of hearing devices are now 
being offered the opportunity of testing instru- 
ments made by F. Charles Rein & Son, a 
long-established London firm who have re- 
cently opened an office in New York. The 
company specializes in the production of non- 
electric devices. 

‘Numerous readers of the Vorta Review, 
who have found the Harper Oriphone helpful, 
will be glad to note that plans have been 
made for its manufacture on a more extensive 
scale, and that it is now being advertised in 
“our magazine.” 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. DE YOUNG 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST 
Dear Mr. De Young: 

I positively protest against your con- 
stant luring Mr. Ferrall into the matri- 
monial paradise. And as a member of 
the Votta Review family I presume I 
have the right to express my protest or 
approval in such vital matters 

You are married—well and good for 
you. But, please, do let Mr. Ferrall 
alone. Do not take away the last ray of 
hope from us girls, and let him humorize 
for us in peace. 

That heart of yours is not of stone, to 
all evidence, and I do hope that you will 
consider my pleadings. 

In closing, I would suggest, if I may 
do so, that you start a department in the 
Vo.tta Review under the heading of “Cu- 
pid’s Nest.” The success of such a de- 
partment, under your immediate guidance, 
is beyond any doubt. 

Cordially, 
B. S—ky. 


BOOK REVIEW 
By JENNIE HeEprIcK 
Stuttering, Lisping and Correction of the 
Speech of the Deaf, by E. W. Scripture, 
M. D.; Ph. D., Professor of Experi- 
mental Phonetics, University of Vienna; 
Honorary Lecturer in English Phonetics, 
King’s College, University of London, 
England, etc. Author of Elements of Ex- 
perimental Phonetics; The Study of 
Speech Curves; Speech in Nervous Dis- 
eases, etc. Second edition. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first three parts which deal with stuttering 
and lisping have been published previously. 
The new feature is Part 4 in which are de- 
scribed methods for the improvement of the 
speech of the deaf. 

The author states in the preface of the 
second edition that ten years of further ex- 
perience in correcting defects of speech has 
confirmed his opinion that stuttering is emo- 
tional and a disease of the mind and not a 
defect of the nervous mechanism of speech. 
He ‘defines the trouble as a “psychoneurosis 
whose essential is the unconscious desire to 
avoid society and whose mechanism consists 
in using ridicuous speech as means of attain- 
ing the desired isolation.” 

The treatment must be entirely mental as 
the disease is mental. The aim sought is to 
restore “confidence in speech.” The points 
emphasized are suitable exercises, the per- 
sonality of the teacher, favorable adjustment 
to surroundings and psyanalysis. 

Part 4 is divided into four chapters, viz: 

Chapter 1—The Organ Trainer. 
Chapter 2—The Strobilion. 

Chapter 3—Graphic Records of Speech. 
Chapter 4—Correction of Nasality. 

Attention is called to the abnormal tone de- 
veloped in the deaf through instruction in lip- 
reading. The methods recommended to over- 
come this defect utilize the fundamental prin- 


. 


ciples of “control of the voice by the eye as 
a means of teaching control of the voice by 
the muscle sense.” 

To attain this object use is made of the 
“Organ Trainer,” the “Strobilion” and Graphic 
Records of Speech. In the first two the 
pitch of the voice is shown by bands of light 
modified by waves of speech. In the last the 
waves are recorded on a revolving drum. By 
studying the deviations in records of his own 
speech from the norm the deaf person is led 
to correct the defects. 

The author claims that these methods get 
the voices of the deaf in the right range pitch, 
secures modulation in the speech and greatly 
lesson the labor of teaching lip-reading. The 
Strobilion.can be purchased from Baird and 
Tatlock, 14-15 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 
London, England. 


VOICE CORRECTION IN NEW YORK 
LEAGUE 

Mr. W. L. Geiger is conducting lessons in 
voice correction under the auspices of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
and his initial success has been most encourag- 
ing. Further news of the progress in this 
new field will be awaited with great interest. 
The time must soon come when such cor- 
rective work will be universal amon the 
deafened. 


LIP-READING SPONSORED BY ST. 
PAUL INSTITUTE 

Lip-reading in St. Paul is receiving aid 
from an unusual and very helpful source. 
The St. Paul Institute, which, as a corres- 
pondent tells us, “is an organization active in 
civic, educational and social service of all 
kinds,” has arranged to have both private 
lessons and classes in lip-reading taught under 
its supervision. The Nitchie method is used. 





FOOLISH QUESTIONS: 
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The Federation begins the 
year with a larger family! 
The new member is the St. 


OUR NEW CONSTITUENT, 
BODY | 
Miss Florence Isabel Gray, 
of the ST. LOUIS LEAGUE, 
reports that they have had 
club rooms of their own since 
June, 1923. During the sum- 
mer, social meetings for prac- 
tice work were held every 
Thursday evening. The sew- 
ing circle met every other 
Wednesday afternoon to sew 
for the Christmas bazaar. As 
the majority of their members 
are employed, they have their 
meetings on Saturday even- 
ings. On the fourth Satur- 
day night all of the members 
whose birthdays fall in that 
month are responsible for the 
birthday party. At one of the 
recent meetings Dr. Goldstein 
gave a very inspiring talk 
and will help the League get 
before the public. As a result 
of their advertising the night 
classes for adults at Central 
High School, several new 
pupils have joined. Miss 
Gray adds: “We have not so 
far done anything for the 
hard of hearing’ children, 
though one member reported 
that the Board of Education 
was studying the matter and 
might yet do something for 
those handicapped children.” 
Welcome to the Federation 
Family and success to you 
in all of your organization 
activities! 


Miss Margaret Marnette, of 
the DES MOINES LIP- 
READING CLUB, writes that 
they have not definitely de- 
cided on their year’s work, 


that will benefit both them- 
selves and others. The Club 





Louis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Welcome! 


but they want to do ‘something | 


NEW HOMES AND NEW 
ACTIVITIES 


The: JERSEY 43-5 
LEAGUE has recently moved 
to larger and more commodi- 
ous quarters at 753 Bergen 
Avenue. This will give the 
League the space which it 
has so greatly required, and 
an opportunity to extend its 
activities still further. A 
Masquerade Party was held 
on November 28th in the new 
club rooms. Among the or- 
ganizations within the Jersey 
City League are the Women’s 
Auxiliary, the Entre Nous 
Club and the Men’s Club. A 


successful Rummage __ Sale 
was held recently by the 
Women’s Auxiliary; a Pool 
Tournament has been con- 
ducted by the Men’s Club; 
and the Entre Nous Club is 


making a success of its ben- 
efit card parties. 





The activities of the NEW- 
ARK LEAGUE have centered 
principally about ways of rais- 
ing money to meet their grow- 


ing expenses. They have 
recently taken over the en- 
tire first floor of 33 Wash- 
ington Street. Miss Jane 


Sargent tells us: “I feel that 
in many ways this year we 
gre striding ahead .to a 
larger field of usefulness and 
recognition in Newark. All 


four newspapers have given 
prominence to our meetings 
and other activities and one 


recently featured us in an 
excellent Sunday article. Two 
ear specialists have joined our 
ranks since October, and the 
Rotary Club, after its Direc- 
itor of Boys’ Work had vis- 
ited one of our Junior League 
meetings, has begun to inter- 





has recently had a housewarm- 
ing and a birthday party. 
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of Newark in our work with| what extent or in what direc- | 
these deafened young people.”| tion our activities will expand. | 
| Opportunities for service will | 

come which we cannot pos-} 
sibly foresee. The important | 
thing is to be ready.” 
We rejoice with you, Cin-! 





The new club rooms of the 
SAN FRANCISCO LEAGU E | 
are at 1125 Ellis Street. There | 


| tells 


—= 


NEWS FROM CANADA 


We have news from Toron- © 


to this month! Miss Alice 
Hetherington, Secretary of the 
Toronto Lip-Reading Club, 
us about their work 
there: “The art of lip-reading 
is comparatively unknown in 
Canada. Three years ago, 
the Toronto Lip-Reading Club 
was organized by the com- 


bined efforts of the lip-reading ~ 


teachers of the 







































































is ample space for class prac-| oinnati seek sank’ aah 
Pt . ~ ay , 

on ide ee rein plishments. Thank you, too, | 
ginia Buckmaster says that | for gs ie Fo " ais 
the best thing about the) thin siiaaie ‘ceils ad 
new quarters is the way the) P y 

members make themselves at p SER ee 

home. She adds: “We surely} The Bulletin of the 


do enjoy the camping trips. 


Last week we hiked to the}QF BOSTON states: “There 
top of Mount Tamalpais,| seems to be an erroneous im- 
about ten miles in all. The) pression that hearing aids must 
walk is not far, but it was|not be used in the Guild 
mostly straight up and down.| House. The Board of Direc- 
The view from the top was|tors believes that the individual 
wonderful and worth any|must meet his own problem. | 


trouble to see.” 





We are very glad to have 
news from the CINCINNATI 
LEAGUE this month. This 
organization has been in ex- 
istence a little over a year, 
and is now ready to begin 
systematic social work under 
the leadership of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Mrs. 
John M. Pattison; First Vice 
President, Miss Hildegarde 
Ballauf; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Samuel 
Recording Secretary, Miss 
Laura O’Hara;_ Treasurer, 
Mrs. William M. Doughty; 


Auditor, Mr. Henry Fromhold. | 


which has a 
membership of seventy-six, 
has recently rented a room 
with a large stage at one end, 
and a small kitchenette. A 
card party was held in Octo- 
ber, which was a_ financial 
success and brought the 
League valuable publicity. 
Mrs. Pattison says: “Up to 
that time we were practically 
unknown, but now we are 
known to everyone. We have 
made many friends who stand 
ready to help us in any under- 
taking. The otologists 
our best friends and 
deeply interested in what we 
are accomplishing.” Mrs. 
Pattison adds: “The watch- 
word of our League (as of 
all Leagues) is Fellowship. 
Our only right to exist de- 
pends on getting first for our- 
selves a spirit of fellowship 
and then passing it on to 
others.” And again: “It is 
impossible to predict to just 


The League, 





Ettlinger ; | 


are | 
are| meet this need, the Board of 


| 


;: SPEECH READERS GUILD 


es that the use of an instru- 
ment is questioned, for then 
the good to be derived from 
the practice is entirely lost. 

| “At the ‘eleventh hour’ the 
| Guild was asked to take charge 
with Miss Guillet, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Eye 
Ear Infirmary of Booth 43 at 
the Health Show. While the 
sign prepared by the Show 
Committee said “Prevention of 
Deafness,” it is the reconstruc- 
tion of the 
that the Guild stands for, and 
helpful information was given 
along this line by Miss Ken- 
nedy, Miss Olin and Mrs. 
Norris. Posters were displayed 
and the exhibit consisted of 
books on lip-reading, reprints, 
etc., and much printed matter 





| concerning schools for the hard } 


|of hearing and hearing aids 
| was distributed.” 


| 

: Miss Bertha M. Rice adds: 
“The Guild for some time 
has felt the need of having 
38 outside worker, who can 
meet certain problems, that} 
| have arisen as our work pro- 
| gresses, more acceptably than 
one who is deafened. To 





Directors recently appointed 
a Field Worker. Miss Caro- 
line L. Olin, and we are now 
expecting to increase our 
usefulness thereby.” 

This is a forward step, and 
the Boston Guild is to be 
congratulated. The Federa- 
tion extends its greetings to 
Miss Olin and wishes her 


hard of hearing | 


It is only at the practice class- | 


city. The 


'for strength of body, 


its youthful promise and have 
high hopes for its growth and 
! development. This year, 
through the courtesy of the 
Board of Education, we meet 
in one of our public schools. 
|It is our purpose to broadcast 
| helpful information to those 
| whose burden of deafness may 





|be lightened by instruction in 





and | 











success in her new work. 





|lip-reading and 
with the club.” 
All of the teachers of lip- 
reading have affiliated their 
general practice classes with 
the sessions of the club, the 
work being under their super- 
vision. A_ study period, on 
specially prepared work, is 
provided. Individual and 
group practice is arranged, 
and contests are held from 
time to time to determine 
something of the progress 
made. Lectures, addresses, 
and round table talks are 
made interesting, ‘educational 
and up to date. The recrea- 
tion hours are appreciated. 


association 


The Friendly Service De- 
partment is doing earnest 
work among the sick and in 
encouraging those who need 
a helping hand. A Bible Class 
is held each Sunday afternoon. 
As yet we work without the 
influential backing so much 
desired, but we are assured 
it will come, as soon as we 
demonstrate the worth of our 
cause. And so we labor and 
wait, because, as those expe- 
rienced know, it takes time to 
show what can be obtained 
through the ‘power to read 
speech: Should any of our 
American fellow workers be 
within hailing distance, noth- 
ing would give us more pleas- 
ure than to extend to them 
a royal welcome. 


work of the club has called — 
mind — 
jand heart; hence as a mother © 
for her child, we delight on © 
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PITTSBURGH’S LOSS AND) 


TOLEDO’S GAIN. 

On Monday evening, No- 
vember 26, the PITTSBURGH | 
LEAGUE gave a farewell | 
party to their founder, 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, who 
has accepted the position of 
Executive Secretary of the 
Toledo League. The League 
rooms were fragrant with the 
beautiful roses and chrysan- 
themums, given to Miss Brand 
and during the evening she 
was presented with an ex- 
quisite lavalliere and a very 
beautiful basket made in the 
League rooms by the Basket 
Class. Beautiful resolutions 
were read, expressing appre- 
ciation of Miss Brand’s work, 
which has received the “un- 
qualified endorsement of the 
best educators and_ thinkers 
in this country.” Deep regret 
was expressed over. Miss 
Brand’s departure. To quote 
from the resolutions: “Your 
high ideal of service, and 
your faith in the progress of 
the League will prove an in- 
spiration to us all. With this 
ideal and inspiration we hope 
to carry on and preserve this 
work which you so courage- 
ously established and rendered 
for the hard of hearing.” 

Elizabeth Brand has been 
the source of inspiration to 
many lives in Pittsburgh. 
How many have learned the 
“subtile art” under her able 
guidance! And—she founded 
the Pittsburgh League and in- 
troduced lip-reading into the 
public schools there. A worthy 
record! 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 
gave Miss Brand a reception 
on December 8th. Mrs. Bow- 
en, President of the League, 


league has brought back hope| the aged persons who are hard 
to many a discouraged man|of_ hearing. 
and woman, has restored them; Miss Torrey and Miss Liese 
to free communication with| were hostesses at a Pot Luck 
their fellows and has found|supper on November 24th. 
for them industrial opportu-| Each member brought a knife, 
nity. Surely a blessing fol-| fork and spoon and one article 
lows work like that. Now| of food for the supper. 
stand loyally by your new s te ah 
executive secretary, Miss|_ Mrs. Ethel M. Colby has 
Elizabeth Brand. The deafened| been appointed head of the 
people need your united | employment department of the 
efforts. 4 DETROIT LEAGUE. Mrs. 
“FATHER TOLEDO.”| Colby has recently been. con- 
The Toledo Times also gave| nected with the TOLEDO 
publicity to the reception, and} LEAGUE. She was active in 
published a charming picture| the DETROIT LEAGUE pre- 
of Miss Brand. |vious to her departure to 


Success to you, Miss Brand,| Boston about two years ago 
in whatever you undertake in| to take a normal course in 
Toledo! If we judge by your! lip-reading. After completing 
accomplishments _in Pitts-| her course there she took a 


burgh, Toledo has a busy year| Special course in Rehabilita- 
ahead! 'tion and Recreation for the 


Sas ote Handicapped at the Harvard 


THE HOUSTON CLUB) summer sessions. For several 
has the distinction of being|¥¢@rs she was on the staff of 
the only club for the hard of the Detroit City Department 
hearing in the far south.| of Recreation. 

Weekly lip-reading classes,; We ‘are glad to have some 
conducted by Miss Birge, are! pow iat BUFFALO 
held in the homes of the mem-| LEAGUE this month. Their 

be aE 4 “a : athe | Secretary, Miss Frances L. 
ee ee eee ©| Hill, writes that they have a 


public schools three times a/| peer I: f 35 
week... Mrs. Sheds, \large lip-reading class o 5, 


Presi-| meeting Monday, Wednesday 
dent of the League, writes:|/and Friday evenings. They 
We have started an Employ-| have had a candy sale and a 
ment Service this year and I) party. Their other activities 
simply rejoiced when I read|haye not been planned but 
the Employment article in the) they hope to have several so- 
November Volta Review—it| cjaj occasions along with the 
came at just the opportune|reguylar business to create in- 
moment. We will work with| terest. Miss Hill adds: “Our 
the other employment agencies | interests may sound rather 
in the city. E |spiritless beside those of our 
Congratulations, Houston! | sister leagues but ‘Slow and 
The club has thirty members, / steady wins the race,’ and thus 
and has started Employment| we will strive to reach the 
Service! We predict that this| goal. Just now our goal is to 
Club, with “Service” as its! raise the necessary funds to 








writes: “Both hearing and 
hard of hearing friends at- 
tended the reception at the 
Toledo Club House, and both 
press and people of Toledo 
showed a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with the new official of 
the League. The following 
from the News-Bee illustrates 
that spirit of helpfulness: 

“Dear Unselfish Workers: 

“I am glad to learn that you 
are now to resume the classes 
in lip-reading and to pursue 
with added vigor your work 
to help those handicapped 
socially and industrially by 
total or partial deafness. Your 


goal, will enter a large field| maintain a club room.” 
of usefulness. | 
aan id | A Happy New Year to all 
Mr. Frank H. Shepherd | of you, everywhere! May 1924 
|states in the BULLETIN | bring you the fulfillment of 
|BOARD of the CHICAGO! your dreams for your organi- 
LEAGUE that they must own/ zations! To some of you it 
'a home. This home would|may be a dream of an em- 
'contain workshops where dif-| ployment agency; to some the 
|ferent individuals who are|establishment of lip-reading 
| handicapped by loss of hearing | in the public schools for hard 
i'may find employment, and the | of hearing children and adults. 
| products of their work dis-| An industrial department may 
|tributed for the pleasure and! be the longing of your hearts. 
\good of mankind. This home| Perhaps a club house is your 
| would also contain rooms for) goal. Others may want to 
classes in lip-reading, and for; start a club or league. What- 
|recreation. It should last but|ever your dream is, may it 
not least be made a home fori come true in 1924! 
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JANUARY 
There was a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to his neck; 
When they said: “Are you friz?” 
He replied: “Yes, I is— 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec. 
—Kipling. 
AIN’T NATURE WONDERFUL! 

A married lady, according to Judge, was en- 
thusing over the wonders of nature, and espe- 
cially over the growth of trees. 

“Think of it, John,” she said, “first there is 
utter drabness, then the working of the sap, 
and finally the gorgeous tree—splendid in its 
multitude of gold and crimson gowns! How 
like our lives!” 

“How like, indeed, my dear!” replied her 
husband, deep in the pile of after-Christmas 
bills. “How like, indeed! You the gorgeous 
tree and me the sap!” 


ANOTHER BLOW TO THE DARWIN 
THEORY! 

The theory that boys are descended from 
monkeys has received an ugly setback. A 
Philadelphia gentleman possesses a monkey 
that washes himself with soap and water.— 
Punch. 

CHANGING THE NATIONALITY 

A lady out shopping one day entered a 
butcher’s shop and asked for a sheep’s head. 
She emphatically stated that she must have 
English mutton. 

“Sorry, mum,” replied the 
have only stock Scotch mutton.” 

The lady was most anxious to purchase the 
sheep’s head, but she was insistent that it must 
be English. 

Turning to the back of the shop, the butcher 
called his boy assistant to him and said quietly, 
pointing to the head of a sheep lying on a 
counter at the far end of the shop, “Jock, 
tak’ the brains oot o’ that heid.”"—Dry Goods 
Economist. 
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THINK OF IT, DIRK, THIS IS FROM A 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE! 

Home Brew Recipe—Chase wild bullfrogs 
for three miles and gather up the hops. To 
them, add ten gallons of ten bark, half a pint 
of shellac and one bar of homemade soap. 
Boil 36 hours, then strain through an I. W. 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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W. sock to keep it from working. Add one 
grasshopper to each pint te give it a kick. 
Pour a little into the kitchen sink. If it 
takes the enamel off, it is ready for bottling — 
Woman's World. 


ABOUT HOBBIES 

A city official was visiting an asylum for 
the insane, on a sort of inspection tour. The 
superintendent of the establishment told him 
to go about wherever he wished, observing 
conditions. He warned him, however, that 
it was best to humor any of the patients he 
might come in contact with on the grounds. 

The visitor was very much amused a little 
later to find a patient who was having trouble 
trying to ride a wheelbarrow. 

“That is a fine horse,” said the 
sourly. “This is my hobby.” 

“IT though it was the same thing,” said the 
visitor, trying to be agreeable. 

“Don’t you know the difference between a 
hobby and a horse?” demanded the patient. 
“Well, you can get off a horse.”—N. Y. State 
Medical Journal. 
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THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY* 
“To wed, or not to wed? That is the question. 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The pangs and arrows of outrageous love, 

Or to take arms against the powerful flame 
And by oppressing quench it. 
To wed—to marry— 
And by a marriage say we end 
The heartache and the thousand painful shocks 
Love makes us heir to. 
Who would bear the cruel jibes 
With which the bachelor is daily teased? 
But that the fear of something after wedlock 
puzzles the will, 
And makes him rather choose the ills he has 
Than fly to others which a wife may bring. 


Thus caution doth make bachelors here and ~ 


there, 
And thus the natural taste for matrimony 
Is sometimes sicklied o’er with pale cast of 
thought, 
And love adventures of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of Wedlock.” 


—Anonymous. 


*Author unknown, but probably Dirk P. De 
Young. Written some 80 years ago. 
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